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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ANCIENT LITERATURE 


By James DuFFy 
Washington University 


All periods of Greek civilization, beginning with Homer, show 
change and growth in every phase of life. A steady advancement in 
literature and art took place through the speculation and inquiries 
of successive generations of eminent teachers. We do not find that 
conservatism or any condition that would limit the efforts of artists 
existed at any time in the creative stages of ancient literature and 
art. There was no learned orthodoxy or convention that would de- 
cry new adventures. 

The scope of every artistic creation from time to time was en- 
larged and maintained at its height by fresh additions and experi- 
mentations. This process gave to each succeeding age an artistic 
type which differed from the one which preceded it. A philosopher 
like Plato could look back on the changes and vicissitudes of life 
in the long climb out of ba~*):rism into civilization. For the purpose 
of philosophy **\ ~~ os. and criticism of life Plato had five 
hundred yewrs of » Greek poetry; he had a sufficient con- 
ception of the tran. ocm»ation of Greek civilization in the course of 
its history. He and many other writers understood the endless 
diversity of human customs, tastes, opinions, and institutions that 
had come about in the history of Greece.’ 

Not only was there progress in the art and literature of antiq- 


1 Cf. Paul Shorey, What Plato Said: Chicago (1934), 9 f. 
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uity,? but also there was development in politics. The character of 
Athenian society underwent modifications in the period that fol- 
lowed the Persian Wars. These changes were chiefly brought about 
by expanding commerce and legislative enactments of a social and 
political nature.* Generally it may be said that there was no dearth 
of ideas of a political or literary nature in Greece during the periods 
of its greatest creations. In any society where the leading teachers 
and philosophers are earnestly engaged in speculative thought, as 
is found amongst the Greeks, it is hard to conceive how the litera- 
ture and art of such a people could be static and conventional. The 
period of the greatest achievements in Greek history shows an 
interplay between speculation and systematization—a feature 
which indicates development in every sphere of human activity. 
The literature and art varied as circumstances altered; thus ancient 
literature enjoys a history which expresses its changing reactions 
to changing circumstances. 

An attempt will be made in this paper to show that ancient 
literature and art underwent change and development from one 
period to another, and that the ancient writers, recognizing this 
fact, believed that any art that is thus consistently adding to itself 
with each successive stage of creative development cannot be static 
and conventional. This end is not sought by generalizations derived 
from the literature, but by illustrations and statements found in 
the principal authors of both Greek and Roman periods. 

In the Homeric poems there is found not only a development and 
advancement over previous ages, but also the poems were con- 
sidered in antiquity to be the sources from which all mental cultiva- 
tion was derived.* The intellectual culture of the period in which 

2 Cf., e.g., Aristotle, Politics 13414, 30-32: ‘‘After the Persian wars men took all 


knowledge to be their province, making no distinction, but seeking wider and wider 
studies.”’ 

3 E. M. Walker, The Cambridge Ancient History, v, 106. 

‘Homer was regarded in antiquity as the educator of Greece (Plato, Rep. 600a, 
606r-F; cf. 599c-p). The belief was expressed that he knew everything (Plato, Jon, 
536E, 5418; Rep. 598p-£). Aristotle (Meta. 9838, 30) says that Homer (J/. m, 755; xrv, 
271; xv, 37; cf. Il. vu, 99; Plato, Craty. 402B-c) had a theory that water is the first 
principle. Heracleitus derived from Homer the theory of flux and motion (Palto, Craty. 
402a-B; Theaet. 152£). The Pythagoreans (Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker: 
Berlin [1922], 18a, 44 [11, 44] ) and the older teachers in general (Diels, of. cit., 57a, 24 
[452, 35], 48 3 [326, 12]; 48 4 [326, 19]; 518a, 8 [329, 32]) sought in Homer the right 
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the poems were written is separated by several centuries from the 
rise and development of subsequent culture, yet we can easily trace 
in the Iliad and Odyssey the peculiar genius from which the science, 
ethics, philosophy, and literature in later times originated. A steady 
advancement in these different types of culture whose beginnings 
are first found in Homer took place in subsequent ages. It was on 
the assumption that the Homeric poems were the basis of all cul- 
ture that speculators in every branch of investigation looked to 
Homer for the first beginnings of their inquiry. 

Tragedy was developed from the epic of Homer. Plato and 
Aristotle recognized a similarity between the Homeric poems and 
tragedy. According to Aristotle tragedy has all the elements of the 
epic (Poet. 1462a, 9), and epic was considered by him as the best 
model for the tragedian (Poet. 1451, 8, 3). Plato does not distin- 
guish between the rhapsode and the tragic actor (Jon 532p, Rep. 
395A); he identifies Homer’s epic with tragedy in its effect (Rep. 
6028; cf. 3948). He looked upon Homer as the leader and the origi- 
nal master and guide of the tragic poets (Rep. 595c, 598p; cf. 
Rep. 607A; Theaet. 1528). According to Plato and Aristotle most of 
the leading features of tragedy are to be found in his poems. 
Aristotle often illustrates from Homer the principle of the struc- 
ture of the tragic plot.® 





explanations of the problems of the universe. For the allegorizing of Homeric myths by 
later teachers cf. E. Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. trans. by O. J. 
Reichel: London (1870), 334-344. Homer was recognized as a theological authority 
(Plato, Rep. 3638-c; Laws 6824; Minos 318; cf. Herodotus m, 53). Plato and the 
philosophers were said to have derived their knowledge from Homer (Maximus Tyrius, 
Philosophoumena, ed. Hobein: Lipsiae, Teubner (1910), xxvz, 2 f.; cf. x1, 2, 5-7; Lon- 
ginus, On the Sublime, 16, 3 £.; Schmidt-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. Gesch.: Miinchen (1929), 1, 130, 
n. 4). Homer was looked upon as a Stoic, Epicurean, Peripatetic, Academician (Seneca, 
Epist. 88, 5), a Sophist (Plato, Protag. 316p), as a psychologist (Diels, op. cit., 12a, 16 
[60, 2]). To know Homer makes a man a prudent ruler of his household, an orator, a 
capable public servant (Xenophon, Symp. 11, 5; cf. Plato, Laws 811). Homer taught 
marshaling of an army (Aristophanes, Frogs 1034-1036). The Homeric é&yopé was the pro- 
totype of the Athenian #Xcaia. The divisions of society mentioned by Homer were con- 
tinued into subsequent ages (Cf. R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle: Chicago (1930), 26. For a modern view that Homer was 
the father of all the other poets and various philosophers of Greece cf. G. E. Gilbert and 
H. Kuhn, A History of Esthetics: New York (1939), 273. 

5 Cf. G. R. Throop, “Epic and Dramatic (1, m),’’ Washington University Studies v, 
“Humanistic Series’ (1917), 1-32; x11, “Humanistic Series”’ (1934), 67-104. 
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Not only did subsequent writers and speculators derive from the 
Iliad and Odyssey their first suggestions on the subjects already 
mentioned, but also the lyric poets had found there the beginnings 
of lyric poetry. Homer records the existence of four, or possibly 
five, types of poetry.® These types were later developed by emi- 
nent poets and teachers. It must be asserted, then, that the 
thought of every succeeding age of transition in antiquity re- 
sembles in certain fundamental principles the thought first ex- 
pressed in the Iliad and Odyssey. These types of thought developed 
from Homer throughout the literary and scientific world of Greece 
with a diversity, advancement, and growth which distinguished one 
period of transition from the other and gave each succeeding age a 
well-defined individuality. 

The essence of progress in ancient literature from one age to 
another was the introduction of novelty with conformation to, and 
direction toward, higher ideals of life. Plato realized (Laws 6578) 
the inevitability of the desire for change’ and believed that a 
settled state of affairs brought weariness and that the love of 
novelty arose out of pleasure in the new.® Plato, in a dialogue 
which discusses a problem of far-reaching philosophical impor- 
tance, asserts that our souls, sensations, thoughts, emotions, char- 
acters, opinions, pleasures, and pains are never the same from day 
to day. Knowledge, he says, is not a fixed thing; it is a perpetual 


* Dirge (Ji. xvmt1, 50-64; x1x, 287-300; xxm, 477-574; xxi, 153-157; xxiv, 725- 
745; Od. xx1v, 35-97), from which the dirges of Attic tragedy are directly developed; 
paean (J/. 1,472; xx, 391); processional wedding song (J/. xv11, 493-495) ; song accom- 
panied by mimetic dancing (Od. vit, 256-264); song and dance similar to the maiden 
songs (Od. v1, 101-109). Cf. C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry: Oxford (1936), 4. For other 
types of song cf. Z/. xviii, 314-316, 569-572, 590-606; xxim, 144-151; Od. virr, 261-266, 
370-381. 

7 This does not mean that Plato would allow indiscriminate innovation in art and 
literature. Novelty, he says, was usually introduced into art to please the crowd (Laws 
659a—c, 700a-E, 797a-c). What was honorable and right was lost sight of because artists 
composed to please the multitude (Laws 700a—701B, 800p, 812p). The rules of the crowd 
held sway in all creations (Laws 701a—8; Theaet. 173c). To correct excesses in art Plato 
suggested that its forms should be fixed and permanent (Laws 6578, 801, 816c). In 
this way novelty in art might be avoided (Laws 656c-657B, 660a—B, 797a-c). 

8 This belief is found in all antiquity: Homor (Od. 1, 351 f£.); Aleman (Diehl, A ntho- 
logia Lyrica Graeca: Lipsiae, Teubner (1936), Vol. 1, frag. 7); Pindar (O. 111, 4; x1, 48); 
Simonides (Diehl, of. cit., frag. 49); Euripides (A. Nauck, ‘‘Troades,”’ 512; Euripides’ 
Tragedies: Lipsiae, Teubner [1884]); Plato (Rep. 424c—p); Aristotle (Pol. 1460a, 17; 
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recovery and forgetting.’ Aristotle also believed that everything 
undergoes change. ‘‘Changes,” he says, ‘‘in the arts and sciences 
have certainly been beneficial. Every art and science has departed 
from the traditional usage. If politics be an art, change must be 
necessary in this art as in any other art. The need of improvement 
is shown by the fact that old customs are exceedingly simple and 
barbarous (Pol. 1268n, 18 f.).’”” Thucydides characterizes ancient 
Greek peoples as barbarous, living lives of isolation (Cf. Homer’s 
Cyclops, Od. rx, 112-115), and engaging in lawless violence. He 
points (1, 5) to the tribes outside of Greece and mentions some of 
the most backward of these amongst the Greeks themselves, and in 
this way represents the barbarous conditions from which Athens 
and Sparta had arisen (1, 6). The latter advanced in so progressive 
a manner that in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. she became 
the musical center of Greece. Athens also made such progress in 
all the arts and sciences that Pericles could say that she had 
become the school and intellectual center of all Greece (11, 41; cf. 
Isocrates, A ntid. 295 f., 299; Panegy. 50). Thucydides also expresses 
the belief that there is consistent development in art and politics. 
He states (1, 71, Crawley’s trans.): “It is the law in art as in 
politics that improvements ever prevail, and though fixed usages 
may be better for undisturbed communities, constant necessities 
of action must be accompanied by the constant improvement of 
methods.’”® He believed that “no human achievement is secure 
against change and decay”’ (11, 64). Democritus thought that man 
borrowed some arts from the animals and that he arrived at cul- 
ture by a process of development." 
Rhet. 1, 11, 20); Timotheus (Diehl, of. cit., frag. 6£, 210-215); Xenophon (Cyrop. 1, 6, 
38). Cf. Tacitus, Dialog. 19. 

® Symp. 207£-208B; Theaet. 152p-£; Cratyl. 440a-—c; Diogenes Laertius m1, 12. This 
was also the view known to Epicharmus; cf. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy: Oxford (1927), 372-376. For the thought of these passages cf. 
Heracleitus, frags. 41, 42, 81 (J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy: London [1920], 136, 
139). 10 Cf. Pindar, P. vir, 92-96. 

1 E. Zeller, Pre-Socr. Phil., English trans. by S. F. Alleyne: London (1881), Vol. 11, 
277; Aristotle, Meta. 9828, 22. Lucretius (v, 1379-1387; cf. v, 1361-1366) believed that 
arts were derived from animals; cf. Darwin, Descent of Man, Chap. 111. Xenophanes be- 
lieved in the gradual discovery of truth (Diehl, op. cit., Vol. 1, frag. 16; cf. frag. 30). Ac- 
cording to Aeschylus (Prometheus Vinctus 514) all arts are derived from Prometheus. 


This is an allegorical] statement implying that all arts spring from rpounia, the necessity 
for forecasting and providing for the requirements of civilized life (cf. Paley’s n. ad loc. ; 
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Like the other Greek writers of the classical period, Pindar be- 
lieved in the gradual development of all arts. He states that the 
Corinthians were notable inventors and that, if subsequent im- 
provements were made on their discoveries, the original inventors 
should have the credit. “Every art,” he says (O. x1, 18), is the 
achievement of the founder.”’ This statement is not only applicable 
to all art but is especially so to epinician poetry. In the seventh 
century B.c. the ode of victory was a short impromptu song with 
a triple refrain attributed to Archilochus (Diehl, op. cit. Vol.1, frag. 
120). This impromptu song was later developed into an artistic 
choral creation which culminated in the great epinician odes of 
Simonides and Pindar. In the same manner as Pindar’s poetry rep- 
resents the culmination of the development of the lyric of his 
predecessors, so is Demosthenes’ oratory to be regarded as the 
culmination of the rhetorical art. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De 
Isaeo 20) believed that the beginnings of the oratorical art of 
Demosthenes, whose oratory is universally regarded as the height 
of perfection, are to be sought in the speeches of Isaeus. From all 
his predecessors, Dionysius says (De Admir. Vi Dict. in Dem. 8), 
Demosthenes chose and wove together the best and most useful 
elements and fashioned one language out of many. Aristotle in 
his Poetics (1447a-1453a) gives a short historical review of poetry 
and regards it as a representation of life. Poetry, according to 
Aristotle, underwent many forms and finally reached the highest 
point of its development in the drama. 

The drama itself underwent many changes. Aristotle says (Poet. 
14494, 17) that tragedy was an outgrowth of the satyr form and 
that it was quite late before tragedy developed from short plots 
and comic diction to its full dignity. Again, he says (Poet. 1449a, 
14-16) that tragedy and comedy originated in improvisation, and 





Plato. Pol. 274c-E; Menexenus 2388). Epicharmus says (E. Zeller, Pre-Socr. Phil., Vol. 1, 
530) that men are subject to continual change and never remain the same. Plato says 
(Laws 678s), “Change is not made all in a moment but little by little during a long 
period of time.”’ In The Politicus (268n-274£) Plato represents in a figure the natural 
growth of arts and civilized society. According to Hippocrates, ‘Nothing comes into 
being without a long process of growth” (cf. F. L. Myres, Anthropology and the 
Classics: Oxford (1908), 140. Compare also Herodotus v, 9; Aristotle, Pol. 1303; Euri- 
pides (A. Nauck, Suppliants, 201-210 in op. cit.; Archelaus (J. Burnet, op. cit., 359 
f.); Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament: London (1919), Vol. 111, 94-96. 
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that tragedy gradually evolved as men developed each element 
that came to light after going through many changes; it stopped 
when it had found its natural form.” Aristotle in the passages 
mentioned above speculates on the gradual evolution of tragedy 
and the different changes which it had undergone. The progressive 
development of the drama was recognized through all antiquity.” 
Aristophanes in the Frogs“ contrasts ancient and modern drama, 
and bitterly opposes the literary evolution that was taking place 
at the time. He blames Euripides for having made love the motive 
power of his tragedy and censures the tragedian for the manner 
in which he portrays his characters, many of whom are actuated 
by the passion of love rather than inspired by the simple and lofty 
passions of the heroic age. 

Euripides was compelled by the tradition of the stage to take 
his characters from the mythus, but presents these characters as 
acting from everyday motives and with everyday feelings. Very 
manifestly he considers himself hampered by a tradition which he 
believes antiquated. He presents the spirit of the new social order 
and has all the inconsistencies that characterize a transition period. 
With him the disintegration of the drama begins. 

Every Greek writer not only continued the work of his predeces- 
sors but also effected some new transformations. The myth, from 
which the subjects of tragedy were mostly taken,” was not fixed 
but was plastic and always admitted of passing into new varieties. 
Though the tragic writers employed in their treatment of any por- 
tion of their national history and mythology a certain arbitrary 
selection, they by no means believed that they were bound to ad- 
here to any special interpretation or to imitate in story as in title” 

2 For further mention of the development of tragedy cf. Poetics 1448, 3 f., 1449a, 5, 
3. On the common origin of tragedy and comedy cf. Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., 104. 

13 The belief in the varying degrees of development of tragedy was expressed by 
Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. v1, 410) in an epitaph on Thespis. “A young race,’’ he says, 
“reshapes all this, an infinite time will make many more adventures, yet mine is mine.”’ 

4 Vss. 1038-1533. 

18 Tragedians did not feel bound to take their subjects from mythology. Phrynichus 
wrote two plays of a historical nature, the Sack of Miletus and the Phoenissae. Aeschylus 
wrote the Persae. 

1 Compare the treatment of the Electra legend by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 


Euripides. These three tragedians also wrote three tragedies on the Philoctetes legend 
(Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. 52). 
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their contemporaries or predecessors. The legend of Agamemnon, 
for example, was exhibited on the Athenian stage with as many 
variations as dramas.” 

The Roman writers also realized that there was a gradual and 
consistent development in nature and art. Time, says Lucretius, 
changes the nature of the whole world, and all things must pass 
from one condition to another;* nothing continues like itself. All 
things nature changes and compels to alter. None of the things, he 
goes on to say, which seems to be lost is utterly lost, since nature 
replenishes one thing out of another and does not suffer anything 
to be begotten before it has been recruited by the death of some 
other. Some arts are even now receiving their last polish and some 
are even in the course of growth."® 

Cicero seeks to determine the relation of literary authors to one 
another by tracing them in their historical development. Each age, 
he says, is different from the one that preceded, and succeeding 
periods develop and evolve from the epoch that goes before. He 
shows that nothing was created nor brought to perfection at a 
single period but asa result of long historical development (Brutus 
18, 71-82). He believed that different ages have different styles of 
writing and that composition receives coloring from the particular 
epoch in which it is created (De Orat. 11, 93-98). According to 
Cicero, nothing is invented and perfected at any particular time, 
and all art has had crude beginnings and attains perfection only 
when elaborated by a long series of artists (Brutus 70, 245). He 
expresses the belief that if Thucydides had lived to a later date he 
would have written in a more mature and mellow style (Brutus 83, 
288). The same idea is expressed by Horace, who says that if fate 
had deferred Lucilius’ birth to the Augustan age, he would have 
polished his writings and removed redundancies (Sat. 1, 10, 68- 


17 Compare Shelley’s Introduction to Prometheus Unbound. Plato (Pol. 2698) believed 
that all stories, though diversified in character, have a common origin. 

18 Compare also the sentiment of Democritus (Diogenes Laertius rx, 44): Nothing can 
come into being from that which is not, nor pass away into that which is not. 

19 Lucretius, De. Rerum Natura v, 828-836; 1276-1280; 1, 262-264; v, 331-337; cf. 
v. 9-16; 1448-1457. 
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71).”° Tacitus does not believe that there can be any fixed stand- 
ards in the art of oratorical excellence, for the character and types 
of oratory must change with the times and the altered taste in the 
popular ear (Dialog. 19; cf. Quintilian xm, 10, 45). Quintilian passes 
in historical review Latin writers, giving a short critical estimate 
of each, and says that if the authors failed to put the finishing 
touches on their works, the fault was perhaps that of the times in 
which they lived rather than of themselves (x, 1, 97).7* He shows 
that the fine arts have a period of development and that they de- 
pend on individual taste and preferences as well as on the varying 
conditions of time and place. Quintilian believes that nature does 
not forbid a high state of development in the field of the liberal 
arts, and that it does not follow that, because a thing never has 
been done, it therefore never can be done (xu, 11, 25).” Here is 
recognition of the fact that arts develop gradually and must have 
a favorable time for their growth (x11, 10, 1-9). The development 
of oratory, Quintilian says, follows the same line as that of the 
fine arts.” He believes that the figures of speech are continually in 
process of change in accordance with the variations of usage.™ In 
the three essays devoted to Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus seeks 


to establish a standard for Greek prose applicable alike to oratory and every 
other branch of composition. He considers the orators, accordingly, less as 


20 Three books of Horace’s Odes were published in 23 B.c. Each of these books repre- 
sents a distinct stage in the author’s artistic development. The third book, the most 
mature, is marked by a more perfect literary finish in which is found the influence of 
Pindar and Bachylides rather than Sappho and Alcaeus. Cf. R. K. Hack, “The Doctrine 
of Literary Forms,’’ Harpard Studies in Classical Philology xxvui (1916), 1-65. 

21 Cf. Horace, Epist. 1, 1, 145-160. 

22 A belief contrary to this existed in ancient times and persists in modern times. Ter- 
ence, for example (Eun., Prolog.), believed that everything had already been said. 
Longinus (On the Sublime 44, 1) says that transcendental natures are no longer, or rarely, 
now produced. In our epoch, says Hegel (Phil. of Art, tr. Bryant, 190), what has been 
so grandly sung by Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Ariosto, and Shakespeare is expressed 
once and for all. This material and those modes of contemplating and comprehending 
them are exhausted. Victor Hugo (Preface to Cromwell) said that everything was done 
and God was forbidden to create more Moliéres or Corneilles. Ariosto said of Michel- 
angelo (J. A. Symonds, The Life of Michelangelo, “The Modern Library,” 544), “Nature 
made him and then broke the model.”’ Cf. Emerson, “Swedenborg,” in Representative 
Men. 23 x11, 10, 10-12. Cf. vim, 5, 33. 4 rx, 3, 1; xm, 10, 27, 36. 
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individual writers than as representative tendencies. He seeks to determine 
their mutual relations and with the aid of the results thus obtained to trace an 
historical development.” 


Dionysius states that Demosthenes had made his own all the 
excellences of the earlier orators, and it was the embodying of 
these excellences in his oratory that made him the perfect orator.” 
These writers show quite clearly that the arts have passed from 
one stage of development to another and have undergone changes 
which serve the usages of human nature at the different periods of 
their growth.” 

Pindar also has no sympathy with art reduced to a set of im- 
mutable rules. He asserts that not only is he the born poet (O. n, 
87), but that he also has introduced into poetry many features in 
novelty of style and treatment of subject (O. x, 49, 80; NV. v, 19). 
He interwove the myth into the fabric of his composition and 
proclaimed himself an innovator by the creation of the prelude 
that immediately precedes the myth or legend (O. m1, 4). He shows 
further originality by elaborating a particular episode of the myth 
so as to give it the separate value of a small but highly finished 
picture set in the massive framework of the ode (O. v1, xu; P. tv, 
1x; WN. 1, rx; Js. v1.8 The epinicia of Pindar cannot be placed under 
any fixed heading.”® Some of his odes are not true epinician odes 
(O. xiv; N. x1; P. 1, u, m1). There are poems which deal very 
slightly with epic legend (P. v1). There are others of which the 
greater part deals with lyrical-epic material (O. vir, vu; P. Iv). 
Almost all Pindar’s odes have a lofty prelude, but some have an 
epic opening and plunge im medias res (P. Iv; Is. tv). Many of his 
odes have epodes, but several of them do not (O. xiv; P. vi, XII; 


5 Jebb, Attic Orat., 1, xv; Rhys W. Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Three 
Literary Letters: Cambridge (1901), 20. 
26 On Dem. cc, 8, 33, 34. Cf. Rhys W. Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Three 
Literary Letters, 127. 
27 Cf. Browning, Fifine at the Fair xutv, 712: 
. .. Instinctive art 
Must fumble for the whole, once fixing a part 
However poor, surpass the fragment, and aspire 
To reconstruct the ultimate entire. 
Also K. E. Gilbert and H. Kuhn, A History of Esthetics: New York (1939), 274. 
28 Cf. Jebb, J.H.S. m1, 144-183. 
29 Cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia: Oxford (1939), Vol. 1, 210; Eng. tr. by G. Highet. 
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N. u, tv, 1x; Js. vir). The spirit of the drama is also found in 
the epinician odes of Pindar (P. 1v, 97-119; P. rx, 30-65; N. x, 
76-88; Is. vi, 42-54). Pindar’s poetry is not circumscribed 
by rules. There is hardly any depth of human feelings that the 
poet has not touched. Such speech, he says, as with the blessings 
of the Graces the tongue may cull from the deep places of the soul 
has a longer life than deeds (N. 1v, 6-8). The thoughts expressed 
in his odes penetrate as deep as the lower regions, where men 
suffer toil and punishment (O. 1, 54-61). His shafts of song draw 
near to the lord of the ruddy lightning (O. rx, 5; Cf. O. 1, 83). 
The clear enunciation, says Aristotle, and the lucid expression 
of what the author has to say are of greater importance than the 
observance of a code of rules (Poet. 25, 3-6). If, he says, the prin- 
ciples laid down for good writing are sometimes transgressed, 
doubtless a mistake is made, but it ceases to be an error when by 
this method the writer has attained the end at which he aimed, for 
he has found out what he sought.*® The application of rules is not 
emphasized by Aristotle. Instead, he lays down principles of far 
more comprehensive import. He says that an orator must be 
capable of logical reasoning, of studying characters, and the virtues 
and the emotions, the nature and character of each, its origin and 
the manner in which it is produced (Rhet. 1356, 7).** Aristotle 
does not lay down these qualifications for the orator alone. He 
regards a clear psychological analysis of human character as one 
of the first essentials of the dramatist in order that he may give a 
clear presentation of the play and interplay of the emotions and 
feelings of his dramatis personae. The teaching of Aristotle on the 
whole is that all oratory, art, and laws, to be clearly understood, 
must be relative to the individual case and to the society for which 
they are created.** At all times in antiquity the doctrine was laid 
down that the expression of the artist and orator had to be guided 


30 A speaker speaks, a writer writes, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to be under- 
stood; obscurity and eccentricity are not virtues except in the eyes of literary coteries 
(Cf. Roberts, The Three Letters 47). Lucidity of expression is the foremost excellence of 
style (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Isocr. 11; cf. Quintilian vim, 2, 22-24). 

#1 Cf. W. Rhys Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus On Literary Composition: London 
(1910), 26. 

® Cf. Polit. 12828, 20; Rhet. 14048, 1 f.; Eth. 1131a, 5-8; 11378, 7-1138a. 
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not by rules but by the nature of the audience.® It was believed 
that the most indispensable qualification of a literary artist was 
a capacity to form an intelligent estimate of the powers of appreci- 
ation of those for whom he creates and to let this be the directing 
principle in his manner of composition (Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 14048, 
2). 

The best writers in Roman times, like the Greek writers men- 
tioned above, did not feel bound by any rigid laws of composition. 
Horace maintains that he is not bound by any laws in writing 
poetry and proclaims himself independent of the schools (Epist. 
1, 1, 14). He is eclectic (Epist. 1, 1-19). He does not confine himself 
to any specific type of subject matter. He refers to his Epodes as 
“ambi” (Epod. x1v, 7) even though they do not strictly fall under 
the law of the “‘iambus,”’ for the first ten are in iambic trimeter and 
iambic dimeter alternately, the next six are complex, and the 
majority combine iambic lines with kexameters. The last of all is 
not in couplets but in iambic trimeter.™ In his first Epistle Horace 
states what the subject matter is to be. He is now, he says, going 
to devote himself to philosophical thought that embraces the 
whole of life. These preliminary remarks announce the subject 
matter of the collection of the Epistles, or at least indicate the 
poet’s point of view. Still, in some of the Epistles (1, 5, 9, 13) no 
reference is made to philosophy; in others (1, 2, 4, 6, 16) it is the 
basic theme; in still others (1, 3, 8, 11, 12, 15) it is only in part the 
theme. The three Epistles of the second book are so long that the 
illusion of the letter form is destroyed. They are more properly 
letters addressed to the public rather than to any one person. In 
the second Epistle we find the personal element in the early part, 
but the second part is a treatise in verse on philosophy and the 
writing of poetry.® 


% Plato, Phaedr. 270p-£; Cicero, De. Orat. m1, 55, 210; Orat. 71; Quintilian vim, 3, 
14; x1, 1, 4. Cf. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer: Berkeley, Calif. (1938), 114-140; G. 
Smith, “Homeric Orators and Auditors,’ CLAssIcAL JOURNAL xx1 (1925), 355-364. 
All art must be suited to the audience: “A man takes pleasure from what is natural to 
him, and therefore professional musicians may be allowed to practise a lower sort of 
music before an audience of a lower type.’’ (Aristotle, Pol. 1342a, 7). 

* Cf. J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome: New York (1927) Vol. 1, 504. 

*§ For a discussion of Horace cf. Hack, op. cit., 1-65. 
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Although Horace states (A.P. 86-98) that each particular style 
of poetry observes the place and laws assigned to it by custom, and 
that a theme that belongs to comedy must not be set forth in the 
verses of tragedy, he does not insist on strict adherence to this 
rule, for he goes on to say that the law is a variable one—that 
comedy occasionally raises its tone and that tragedy may assume 
the ordinary style of prose. The quality of the dramatic style must 
be such as to reflect the different ages, circumstances, places, and 
conditions generally of the characters involved (A.P. 120-127). 
Horace realizes that the comic and tragic are distinct, but asserts 
that each may borrow the tone of the other.** This must be under- 
stood from a consideration of the more comprehensive law that 
emotion is stirred by emotion and that language must reflect the 
emotion (A.P. 89-118). 

Cicero directly or indirectly condemns those schools which 
prescribe a rigid and inflexible set of rules to be applied to the art 
of oratory. “‘My oratory,” he says, “comes not from the mechani- 
cal workshops of rhetoricians but from the groves of the academy, 
for they are the real school for every kind of discourse.’*’ He 
denies that success in oratory recognizes any fixed rules, nor does 
he believe that rules are of any benefit in the teaching of oratory 
(De Orat. 11, 47). More than once does he state that Athens alone 
in all Greece can be regarded as the true home of eloquence (Brutus 
39 f., 49), and that it is his intention to point out the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Greek orators (De Orat. 1, 203). The rules 
laid down by the dogmatic schools of oratory cannot in themselves 
make effective orators of those who intend to reject study and 
practice (Dionysius of Halicarnassus De Comp. chap. 26). Rules 
derived from manuals, Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, will not 

% Plato states (Philebus 48a) that even at the performance of a comedy the soul ex- 
periences a mixed feeling of pain and pleasure. In all the great plays of Aristophanes 
there is a seriousness of conflict that might well arouse the impulses of pity and terror. 
Dicaeopolis in the Acharnians, in waging a losing fight against the war party, suggests 
the serious implications of tragedy (Buck). Comedians, like tragedians, construct their 
plots out of “probable incidents” (Poet. 9, 5). Aristotle selects comedy to show what he 
means by the presentation of the universal (Poet. 9, 4 f.). At the end of the Symposium 
Plato says that “the genius of comedy is the same as that of tragedy, and that the true 


artist in tragedy is an artist in comedy also.” (Jowett’s trans.) 
57 Orator 3, 12, Sandys’ n. ad loc.; cf. Tacitus, Dialog. 12. 
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guarantee success to one who neglects liberal studies and practice.** 
He recommends and urges the necessity of a broad general educa- 
tion. The votaries of philosophic rhetoric must study the various 
customs and hear about various laws and forms of government, 
the lives of men and their actions, their deaths and their fortunes 
(Roberts, The Three Letters 123).* 

Quintilian also condemns those who quarrel both amongst 
themselves and with others over the problem of the genera and 
species of tropes (vit, 6, 1). He, together with Horace and Cicero, 
denounces the dry textbooks on the art of rhetoric, the straining 
after excessive subtlety—things which exhaust the life-blood of 
the imagination and leave but the bare bones (1, Pr., 24).*° It has 
always been my custom, says Quintilian, not to bind myself down 
to universal or general rules, for rules are rarely of such a kind that 
their validity cannot be shaken and overthrown in some particular 
or other; at length they harden into routine and force one ‘‘to 
move at about the speed of a tight-rope walker” (m, 13, 14-16). 
He says that a set of rules must not be demanded from him—rules 
such as most writers of textbooks have laid down, “a system of 
laws as immutable as fate’’ (11, 13, 13).“ In order to discredit the 
laws and systems existent in their time both Cicero and Quintilian 
say that there are many things on which we cannot give a ruling, 
but we must be guided by the consideration of special circum- 
stances, as “there are some points which are beyond the power of 
art to inculcate” (Inst. Orat. rx, 4, 117). We must therefore rely 
on our own feelings and take nature for our guide. No true direc- 
tion can be given for the appreciation of what goes to make charm 
or any other quality in speech (Jmst. Orat. x, 4, 120).@ 


38 W. Rhys Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus On Literary Composition, chap. 26. 

39 The critics of the Renaissance believed that the poet should know everything. He 
must have studied nature as well as life; he must be a good historian, a good orator, and 
a good natural and moral philosopher (J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism 
in the Renaissance: New York [1908], 43). 

4 Cf. Cicero, Brutus 17, 68; Tacitus, Dialog. 21. 

“ Presumably some of these laws were formulated not only by the contemporary 
schools of oratory but also by coteries which were in existence about this time (x1, 1, 
43 f.). Cf. Pliny, Letters 1, 13; 2, 9; 3, 18; 5, 3; 7, 17; 8, 21. 

“@ Cf. Cicero, De Orat. 1, 132; Orator 70-75. 
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Perfection in oratory, as perfection in all things, must be partly 
given by nature, but may be assisted by art. Pindar makes it very 
evident that rules are not to be placed above natural endowment. 
He states that he himself is the born poet (O. 1, 86). He gives his 
estimate of the man who has learned his craft by rule and not by 
natural ability: he is violent-mouthed and reckless of speech, but 
wise is the man who hath much learning by the light of nature 
(O. u, 87). Pindar often recurs to the distinction between acquired 
skill and inborn gifts.“ A man endowed with nature’s gift weigheth 
down the scale, but he who has only what he has learned from 
others fareth in the shadow unstable of purpose. With Pindar the 
man whose soul is unillumed by native light is fickle and unable to 
attain his end, and enters on countless adventures with ineffective 
will (N. 11, 40 f.). The highest merits, physical and mental, are 
inherited (P. vu, 44; N. 1v, 41). Divers, Pindar says, are the 
arts of men. When deeds are doing, strength is of supreme avail, 
but in the giving of counsel, wisdom; so that those on whom this 
inborn gift attends may foresee the future (N.1, 27 f.). If one has 
the natural power and adds thereto knowledge and practice, he 
will be a distinguished speaker.“ Isocrates said that ability, 
whether in speech or in any other activity, is found in those who 
are endowed by nature and have been schooled by practical ex- 
perience. Formal training cannot fully fashion men who are with- 
out natural aptitude.“ When a student makes progress as a result 
of his own intelligence, this progress is much more to be desired 
than that made under a competent master (Anii. 208). 

At a much later period the Roman writers express an opinion 
similar to that of the Greeks. Horace states that natural gifts and 
artistic training are both necessary for the poet*’ and that the 
fountainhead of good writing is good thinking (A.P. 309). Horace 
means that sound poetry has behind it sound thinking, the trained 
intelligence of the philosopher at second-hand from the study of 


 O. rx, 100; N. m, 40; P. m, 72. Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 245a. 
“ Cf. Theognis (Diehl, op. cit., Vol. 1, 437 f.). 

“ Plato, Phaedr. 269p. Cf. Gorg. 503p-E. 

“ Against the Soph. 14 f.; cf. 12 £.; Panegy. 48. 

7 A, P. 408-415. Cf. Shelley, Defense of Poetry, xx-xxv. 
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books and at first-hand from the study of life.“ Horace emphasizes 
the need of good sense and prudence (A.P. 385). It is art combined 
with these characteristics in the poet that saves him from the 
inability to avoid one mistake without falling into its opposite 
(A.P. 24-31). Horace makes a statement which applies not only 
to ancient poetry but to modern poetry—that the poet’s creations 
must be according to his inherent abilities (A.P. 385).°° Cicero 
believed that sound judgment is the essential quality in the orator 
for giving intelligent expression to his thoughts.®! This judgment 
must be derived from two sources:® the first and most necessary, 
a natural capacity; the second, a thorough and systematic train- 
ing in philosophy and literature. ‘‘No man,” says Cicero, ‘‘could 
ever excel and reach eminence in eloquence without learning not 
only the art of oratory but every branch of useful knowledge (De 
Orat. 11, 1, 5).* 

It was the opinion of the writers of antiquity that the only 
effective way to interpret an author was in relation to the time and 
social conditions in which he lived and from the expression of his 
own idiom and language. Aristotle by his historic method explains 
to the critics of Homer, who took exception to the poet’s having 
represented the comrades of Diomedes asleep with their spears 
driven into the ground erect on the spikes of the butts, that this 
was their custom and remarks that the custom was still prevalent 
in Illyria (Poet. 25, 14). In the Alexandrian age criticism of 
Homeric poems took many forms. Exception was taken by critics 
to several passages because of language or some other irregularity, 
but Aristarchus at the time realized that the language of Homer 
was an organic whole and should be understood and interpreted 
from itself. Aristarchus’ manner of interpretation shows a rigid 
consistency in the application of principles ascertained by an- 
alogy. He believed that there was no other means of interpreting 


“8 Cf. Wickham’s note ad Joc. For modern authors of the same opinion cf. A. S. Cook, 
The Art of Poetry: Boston (1892), 244. 

“° Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 3, 3. 

5° Cf. Tacitus, Dialog. 10; W. J. Courthope, Life in Poetry: Law in Taste: London 
(1901), 45. 51 De Orat. 1, 51, 63. Cf. Horace, A.P. 386. 

52 De Orat. 1, 113-115; Pro Archia 7. 

% Cf. De Orat. u, 2, 6 f. Cf. 1, 51, 222; m, 1, 5; Quintilian x, 2, 22; xu, 2, 4. 
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Homer than in relation to the times in which the J/iad and Odyssey 
were written.” 

Instead of judging literature and art by set standards the writers 
and critics of antiquity used the comparative method in almost 
every kind of inquiry. This method is as old as Homer. We find 
him comparing the oratory of Menelaus and Odysseus (JI. m1, 
212-224).® Hippias tried to discover the natural rule of right by 
comparing the laws of different nations and selecting those which 
were held by all in common as the basis of an ethical system (Xeno- 
phon, Mem. tv, 4, 19). Plato uses the same method for discerning 
the moral values of the different harmonies (Rep. 399a—£). Aris- 
totle sets about comparing collections of laws and of constitutions 
to find out what are the influences that preserve and destroy states 
and why some are well- and others ill-administered (Eth. Nich. 
1181B, 1-23; cf. id., Rhet. 13598, 9). During the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. all writers busied themselves with the comparative 
method in almost every sphere of investigation. Cicero uses the 
comparative method not only to evaluate two authors of one 
period but also to compare the methods and excellences of au- 
thors of different periods.*’ 

The early writers recognized the fact that each successive period 
in literature and art differed from the one that had gone before. 
This difference was brought about by the survival of lower cultures 
in higher civilizations,®* social environment (Plato, Rep. 491p, 
431a-—B, 415; Aristotle, Pol. 13328, 11), and the effect of the 
transmission and assimilation of different forms of culture.®* The 

“ For Aristarchus’ method of interpretation cf. K. Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis 
Homericis (Leipzig, 1882). Cicero believed that social and political institutions affect 
arts of all kinds (Brutus 45-51); cf. Tacitus, Dialog. 18. 

5* The men of former days are compared with those of Homer’s day (J/. x11, 283, 449; 
Od. t1, 276). Hesiod presents a comparison of the five ages of men and compares the 
successive periods of deterioration (O.D. 109-201). 

% Herodotus m1, 38; Plato, Rep. 435; Aristotle, Rhet. 13598, 9-1360a. At a later 
date Plutarch in his Parallel Lives uses the same method. 

57 Brutus 39-51. For similar uses of the comparative method see Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Three Letiers, Letter to Gnaeus Pompeius 3 f.; cf. id., Jsaeus 4, 6; Quin- 
tilian 1, 8, 5-12; x, 1, 105-107; Longinus, On the Sublime 33, 4 f., 10, 6. 

58 Thucydides 1, 1-7; Herodotus nm, 104 f.; cf. 1, 36; Plato, Craty. 397c, 425z; Laws 


6808-p; Lucretius v, 1350-1360. 
59 Geometry came from Egypt to Greece (Herodotus 11, 109; Cf. Aristotle, Meta. 981B, 
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diversity of human customs was a commonplace for discussion in 
early Greece from the time of Pindar.® 

The Greek writers of the fifth century B.c. from the study of the 
history and ethnology of their own people as well as that of 
foreigners derived a broader view of the moral, political, and 
artistic creations of various peoples and epochs. They make fre- 
quent references to the influence on art of the customs and habits 
of different tribes and nations and express the belief that there are 
no human institutions which are common and identical every- 
where. 

Not only did the ancient writers believe that different customs 
characterized the mental creations of different tribes and nations, 
but they also believed that the creations of the human mind in 
art and literature were affected by climate, geographical position, 
and national characteristics. ‘“‘We mortals,” says Polybius (v, 21), 
“have an irresistible tendency to yield to climatic influence—a 
fact which explains the great distinction of character and physical 
formation, as well as habits varying with nationality or wide local 
separation.’ In the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. Sparta was 
the leading state in Greece in musical development and in the cul- 
tivation of choral poetry. The outstanding attributes of this 





23); the alphabet and writing from Phoenicia (Herodotus v, 58; cf. 11, 36; 1v, 189); from 
Egypt the doctrine of transmigration (Herodotus 11, 123) and the names of many gods 
and religious rites (Herodotus 11, 48-52, 53, 58, 79, 82, 91; cf. id. 1, 171; rv, 180, 189; 11, 
82, 109). 

60 “Custom is lord of all,” declares Pindar (Frag. 152, Bowra). Herodotus agrees with 
Pindar (11, 38). Cf. Plato, Gorg. 482E-483a; Herodotus 1, 138; m, 58. For the im- 
portance of maintaining existing customs in the state cf. Plato, Rep. tv, 424B-£; Laws 
797a-c. For different customs amongst different peoples cf. Plato, Minos 315B-p; 
Aristotle, Rhet. 1367a, 26. ‘‘The institutions and customs of society are human crea- 
tions,’”’ says Democritus (Diogenes Laertius rx, 45). Customary laws are more im- 
portant than written laws (Aristotle, Pol. 12878, 9; cf. Rhet. 1368B, 3; 13788, 2). “Law 
is the tyrant of mankind and often compels us to do many things which are against our 
nature,’’ writes Plato (Protag. 337p; cf. Sophocles, Antig. 446-460; O.T. 865-871). 
Heracleitus, Democritus, and Aristotle derived language from custom. “Justice and 
injustice exist not in nature but in custom,” adds Archelaos (Cf. Zeller, Pre-Socr. Phil., 
Vol. 11, English Tr. [1881], 393). 

61 Cf. Plato, Laws 6818. This belief was expressed by all writers in antiquity—Hip- 
pocrates, De Aere, Aquis, Locis, chaps. 12, 16, 23, 24; Herodotus 11, 77; v, 10; cf. rv, 187; 
Plato, Rep. 435r; Laws 747p f.; Aristotle, Pol. vi, 7, 1-4; Strabo, Geogr., chaps. 102, 
103, 136; cf. 502, 833. 
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music and poetry are gravity and severity, the leading character- 
istics of the Dorian people. But the geographical position of Lesbos 
brought it into contact with the musical accomplishments of Asia 
Minor and Thrace, and the quality of the music thus derived 
affected the character of the people. The Lesbians were pleasure- 
loving, unaccustomed to discipline; in them the play of the imag- 
ination was not hampered by serious thought. These are some of 
the contributory reasons why for the first time in the history of 
pure melic poetry it loses the traditional mythological element 
and becomes the warm and spontaneous expression of the emo- 
tions. Aeolian poetry is characterized by a taste for voluptuous 
enjoyment and by a somewhat unrestrained tendency in giving 
utterance to a naturally ardent temperament. The geographical 
situation of the Ionians had brought them into contact with the 
great states of Asiatic civilization—a fact which helped in no small 
degree to advance the intellectual progress and social development 
of the Ionian people. The character of the Ionian poetry was 
different from that of the Dorians and Aeolians. The more 
sprightly genius and varied intellect of the Ionians displayed 
themselves in the elegiac and iambic modes of composition. The 
creations of these three Greek tribes differ in conformity with the 
differences of the character and temperament of the societies for 
which they were composed. 

The fact that the writers of antiquity believed that art and 
literature are influenced by survivals of a former culture, by social 
environment, by a diversity of customs, by climatic and geographi- 
cal conditions, and by national characteristics seems to imply a 
denial of any accepted principle which would circumscribe by 
narrow and rigid limitations the creations of the human mind. 

The literary and other artistic creations of all antiquity, begin- 
ning with Homer, were apparently indispensable to the creating 
of the ultimate body of literature and art which has come down to 
us. As has been shown above, there was a steady and consistent 
progress from age to age. Each successive period in literature and 
art differed from the one that had gone before. The constant 
change and development show that there were no fixed patterns 
which artists were forced to follow. Traditional forms could be 
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improved and new forms invented. There were few traditions that 
were not contradicted by later creations. In this way each succeed- 
ing period lost much of its authority. A literary art that is thus 
changing and adding to itself with each new epoch cannot be 
looked upon as static or conventional. The artist is not bound by 
unalterable rules.” In antiquity literary development is, on the 
whole, toward an ever-advancing culture unhampered by any 
fixed and rigid formula that would deprive the writer of the exer- 
cise of the freedom required to give expression to important ideas 
which relate to human life and conduct. 


2 Art was not measured by any standard rules in antiquity but by the judgment of 
the people. The fairest music is that which delights the best and best educated (Plato, 
Laws 6588, 668c; Rep. 528c). The man of moral insight becomes the standard and law 
of right (Aristotle Eth. 1106a, 15, 1113a, 23-30; cf. Pindar, P. x, 22; Aristotle, Pol. 
1281B, 8; 12864, 8-1286B, 10; 1282a, 1-21). The judgment of the crowd is supreme in 
oratory but not in any type of art which is not constructed according to popular taste 
(Cicero, Brutus 51, 191; cf. Quintilian rx, 4, 2; 1, 6, 45; Pliny the Younger, Epist. vu, 17, 
10). The judgment of the select few in literature and art is more desired than that of the 
people (Plato, Epist. vu, 3418; cf. Heracleitus, fragg. 112, 113 [Burnet, op. cit., 140]; 
Seneca, Epist. 7, 10 f.). Horace advised the author to be content with readers fit but few 
(Sat. 1, 10, 73 f.; cf. Pindar, P. rx, 82 f.; Cicero, De Orat. 11, 3, 11; 1, 6, 25; Milton, 
P.L., vm, 31). 
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CATO’S CAKES 


By ERNESTINE F. LEON 
The University of Texas 


Put on the skillet; put on the lead;' 
Cato’s gwin’a make a little sho’tnin’ bread. 

This Cato is no chef of Ethiopian ancestry, but Marcus Porcius, 
the Censor, himself.? So we must grant maiorem auctoritatem to his 
recipes, which are for short cakes indeed. Cato’s cooking methods, 
though strange in an age of electric appliances, are those which 
prevailed until a century ago and are still followed in humble rural 
homes. 

The suitability of including directions for cooking in a treatise on 
farming was questioned by Varro,’ who wrote on the same subject 
more than a century later. Cato’s book was, however, in all proba- 
bility, as Duff points out,‘ originally a collection of notes for private 
use. It was therefore very convenient for a farmer who lived on his 
estate, as Cato advised,’ to have at hand directions for making 
special delicacies to be served at festivals and celebrations as well 
as those for preserving food and for household remedies. 

Cato’s directions are largely given in the longer form of the im- 
perative of the second person singular (the so-called future impera- 
tive in -to), which is used for general rules and maxims as well as for 
commands. In the recipe of chapter Lxxv, however, the third per- 
son of the jussive subjunctive appears. The propriety of this form 
has puzzled editors more concerned with style than with context. It 
appears easy to understand it as a reference to cocus implied as 
subject, a mode of expression somewhat parallel to the indefinite 
third person of French and German cookbooks. The part of the 

1 Dialect form of “lid.” 2 De Agri Cultura 76-82, 84. 


3 De Re Rustica t, 2, 25-28. ‘ Literary History of Rome, 1, 262. 
5 De Agri Cultura 4. 
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pastry-maker is still separate from that of the cook in Europe. In 
fact, one old cookbook proudly declares that the United States is 
the only country where desserts and pastry are made in the home. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that the United States is responsible 
also for changing the age-old art of cookery into a science. Today 
a cook follows exact printed directions; until a generation ago the 
novice learned by watching an adept at cookery practice his art 
and so obtained just the right feeling. In the Adelphi® we meet a 
master cook directing the apprentices, who require the master’s 
eye to supervise the final result. If then, at times Cato’s directions 
seem a little indefinite, we must realize that they were intended 
for those familiar with both the processes employed and the desired 
results,’ so that some details which are baffling today would have 
been readily intelligible to a contemporary. The old joke of the 
amateur cook who interpreted the direction, ‘beat eggs sepa- 
rately,” to mean “one at a time’’ would prove that we too have 
technical expressions for the culinary science. 

A striking difference between the older cookery and modern 
American methods is the fact that from Cato’s time until the 
Europe of the present day it has been customary to give all propor- 
tions by weight, while our contemporary American cookbooks re- 
duce everything to cupfuls and all our measuring utensils are 
marked to cups and fractions of cups. The formula for reduction is 
very simple and can be stated as follows for Cato’s ingredients: 

one pound of cheese = two cups 
one pound of honey =two cups 


one pound of semolina (bread) flour =three cups 
one pound of cake flour =four cups 


Although the oven was used from remote antiquity for the baking 
of pottery, it was evidently not part of the equipment of the kitch- 
en of a villa in Cato’s time. Horace’s reference* to the oven seems 
to point to a public utility in which the populus minutus baked 
foods previously prepared at home. A similar institution existed 
in the bakeshop of central European villages in the last century 


6 Vss. 375-381. 
7 Cf. J. D. Vehling’s translation of Apicius: Chicago (1936), 28. 
§ Sat. 1, 4, 36-38. 
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and exists in Tripoli today. Cato baked on an open hearth in a 
tightly covered earthenware casserole, large or small. Varro refers 
to a cake so baked as a /estuacium,® a casserole cake. There are 
various more recent utensils which serve the same purpose. The 
Dutch oven is a heavy, tightly-covered iron pot, which used to be 
made with a rimmed lid to hold hot coals and permit baking on top 
of a stove without heating a large oven. The southern “spider,” a 
skillet with a close-fitting lid, had legs attached in its original form 
—whence the name—to facilitate baking amid the coals of a 
hearth. It is simply the principle which the modern oven employs 
of having warmed air circulate around the confection in the process 
of baking. Cato directs in some cases that burning coals’® be heaped 
on the lid to secure an even temperature on all sides. That this 
was hard to maintain is implied in Varro’s derivation of crustulum™ 
from corium “outside” and uritur “burnt,” a process suggesting 
that of first burning the toast, then scraping it. 

The Romans lacked not only the oven, as we know it, but also 
four important ingredients of modern cake making, namely, sugar, 
butter, leaven other than yeast, and vanilla extract. The last, a 
contribution of Mexico, now appears largely in synthetic imitations 
as an almost indispensable item in the pantry. The place of sugar 
was taken by honey, which may contain as much as 25 per cent 
of water. Since the water evaporates in baking, a larger volume of 
honey than of sugar is required in a given combination. Honey 
contributes a marked flavor to any cake according to the nectar 
of the flowers from which it has been made. Bay leaves, advised 
by Cato as flavoring for some cakes, are no longer considered ap- 
propriate for desserts. Butter was known to the Romans only as a 
salve,’ the precursor of cold cream. In cooking, cheese supplied the 
fatty material. As standard butter contains 80 per cent of milk fat, 
while the richest cheeses on our markets contain only 65 per cent 
of milk fat in the water-free substance, and a cheese may be as 

* De Lingua Latina v, 106. This can hardly be rendered “‘cup cake,” since in American 
speech today “cup cake” means a small individual cake baked in a muffin tin. In our 
grandmother’s day it was a cake the ingredients of which were proportioned by cupfuls, 
as distinguished from pound cake. 


10 We must remember that pruna was charcoal to a Roman, not mineral coal. 
4 De Lingua Latina v, 107. 12 Columella, De Re Rustica vt, 12, 5. 
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much as 40 per cent water, it is easy to understand why a larger 
proportion of cheese than butter is used to furnish the fat required 
to split the starch grains in flour and produce flaky pastry and light 
cake. The evaporation of moisture and the action of the acid of 
the cheese also furnish a leavening element. Cato specifies sheep’s 
cheese in his pastry recipes. This has almost twice the fatty con- 
tent of either cow’s or goat’s cheese, the other types described by 
Varro” and Columella.* We need not conclude that the other 
cheeses could not have been used where no definite variety is spec- 
ified. Cato prescribes the use of eggs in only a few recipes because 
most of his dainties are pastry, which does not as a general rule, 
at least in its modern form, require eggs. 

In the use of flour Cato’s advice is that of the most up-to-date 
chef. He prescribes semolina, a flour made from hard winter wheat, 
rich in protein and now used in the best grade of macaroni and 
noodle pastes. He also uses a soft, starchy spelt flour, which is 
similar to commercial cake flour, in a smaller proportion for a cake 
of lighter texture. For pastry he combines the two varieties. 

The first recipe in the series of ten is for kneaded bread (panis 
depsticius). This information is handy for the vilicus in case the 
bread supply for the family has been exhausted before the regular 
baking day. Special bread of this sort was hardly meant for the 
slaves, since in chapter Lv1 Cato had their ration figured out by the 
year and the reader feels that if they ate too much on one day, they 
went hungry the next. The direction reads: “Take meal (farina) in 
a kneading bowl and mix with water.” The word farina, as used 
here, must mean meal, not flour. We are all familiar with a mixture 
of white flour and water as a substitute for library paste, or flour 
mixed with a little less water as a basis for relief map projects in 
primary schools, hardly a palatable article of diet. Farina may, in 
fact, mean coarsely ground meal of any grain.’® Varro speaks of 
farina hordeacea, the ancestor of King Arthur’s barley meal of 
nursery fame. The old-fashioned southern hoe-cake, consisting of 
water and yellow corn meal (unknown to the Romans) and baked 


18 De Re Rustica uy, 11, 3. De Re Rustica vu, 8. 

% De Agri Cultura Lxxtv. The other recipes will be found in Lxxv-LxxxIv. 
16 Cf. Vehling’s note on Apicius, Recipe 173 (cf. Note 6). 

17 De Re Rustica ui, 5, 17. 
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on a clean shovel in hot ashes, must resemble panis depsticius. This 
mixture of water with corn meal, or commercial farina, or whole 
wheat cereal, molded into flat cakes the size of hamburgers, is 
indeed quite palatable. Cato does not mention the addition of salt. 
Either he thought the cook would know enough to put it in or, 
like the folk of some parts of the South, he ate his pone unsalted. 

The libum, or sacrificial cake, referred to by various Roman au- 
thors, is next in the series. It requires two pounds (four cups) of 
cheese, no special variety indicated, well mixed with one pound 
(three cups) of semolina flour or one-half pound (two cups) of 
cake flour. An egg is then added and the whole formed into a loaf, 
which is to be baked under a lid with bay leaves placed under the 
dough. Dry bay leaves must have been used, since they peel off 
readily from the baked cake and serve as oiled paper does in pres- 
ent-day baking. Green leaves would shrivel up and cling to the 
cake. In the New England colonies dried oak or cabbage leaves 
were placed under the loaves of bread on the floor of the oven to 
prevent sticking.’® The essential oil of the bay leaves flavored the 
cake. A similar method of flavoring is followed in a modern Greek 
tea-cake recipe by putting a dried clove in the center of each cake. 
The amount of cheese in the recipe for the ibum may appear ex- 
cessive. It does, however, produce a palatable cake. The famous 
Scotch short-bread and one type of delicious Russian cheese cooky 
with which we are familiar have a similarly large amount of short- 
ening in proportion to the flour. 

The most elaborate confection is the placenta, the formula for 
which is used with various modifications for other pastries. The 
name, from the Greek r\axois, a flat cake, was later applied also 
to a small flat cooky, since Horace’s friend who swallowed pia- 
centae whole’® could hardly have mouthed the four-quart dainty re- 
sulting from Cato’s recipe. For the upper and lower crust two 
pounds of semolina flour are used. There are no indications as to 
just how this was made into sheets. The process must have been 
familiar to anyone experienced enough to attempt to construct the 
pastry. Water was probably added to form a workable dough, and 


18 Alice Morse Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days: New York (1898), 67. 
19 Horace, Sai. 11, 8, 24. 
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the mass was either rolled or pulled out into thin sheets and left 
to dry, as in the manufacture of home-made noodles. For the inner 
pastry sheets four pounds of semolina and two of first-grade cake 
flour are used. The latter is to be wet, dried, kneaded, and the 
semolina added. Sheets made of this are to be well oiled with olive 
oil, on the principle of adding shortening to rolled dough in flaky 
pastry. The hearth and pan in which the pastry is to be baked are 
to be heated in advance, since the baking of pastry should be 
started in a hot oven to insure flakiness and prevent sogginess be- 
cause of the failure of flour to absorb fat. In this primitive method 
of baking the heat was reduced automatically as the fire died down. 

For the filling of the placenta fourteen pounds of sheep’s cheese 
in good condition and not too sour in taste are required. This is to 
be washed three times, a process which would remove any dry salt 
or brine with which cheeses were preserved, much of the original 
water in the cheese, which may be as high as 40 per cent, and some 
of the mineral salts, and would probably reduce the original bulk 
to some extent. The cheese is run through a sieve into a mixing 
bowl and four pounds of honey added. Oiled bay leaves are placed 
on a board a foot wide and probably about two feet long, though 
this latter dimension is not given. The under crust is placed on this 
and spread over with the cheese and honey mixture. Then sheets 
of softer pastry are added alternately with the filling until all is 
used. The top crust surmounts this and its edges are drawn to- 
gether with those of the bottom crust. The top is probably marked 
with openings for steam to escape, as an upper pie crust must be 
pricked to prevent the steam of the filling from causing an explo- 
sion. When the lid has been put on the pan, it is covered with 
burning charcoal, which is also heaped about the sides. The baking 
is to be done thoroughly and carefully and the pastry looked at 
several times during the process to insure a successful result. When 
it is removed from the pan, honey is spread over the top. This half- 
peck pastry was probably about one by two feet, rising to a height 
of two inches. It has been argued” that this makes a smaller pastry 
than the twenty-six pounds of the original ingredients would justify, 


20 E. Brehaut, Cato the Censor on Farming: New York (1933), p. 91, n. 8. 
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but the loss of weight is explained by the evaporation of moisture 
in the honey and cheese. This form of pastry must have been very 
similar to the modern Greek delicacy known as baklavé and not 
unlike central European strudel, except that the latter is a sheet 
of paper-thin pastry covered with a layer of filling and rolled into 
a long cylinder, baked coiled in a pan or cut into short lengths. 

The spira, a coiled pastry, has the same ingredients as the 
placenta. Honey is spread on the lower crust. The ingredients for 
the inner sheets of pastry are made into a long rope of dough. This 
is coiled artistically on the honeyed surface, the interstices filled 
with the cheese and honey filling, the top crust added and drawn 
to the lower crust. The result must have been a criss-cross tart 
or an Italian crostata with a top crust added. 

The scriblita (from Greek orpe8dos, twisted) is a placenta with the 
honey omitted. It may have been served as a principal course, as 
cabbage-filled pastry is in central Europe, or spinach-filled pasta 
in Italy. An added sweet sauce is mentioned by Petronius™ as 
transforming the scriblita into a dessert. 

Globi, named from their shape, are the Roman equivalent of 
doughnuts. Cheese and meal are mixed in equal volumes. They 
may be made in any size desired, though there was probably a 
more or less standard size. These cakes are fried one or two at a 
time in a bronze dish set on a tripod in the coals and filled with 
hot fat. Varro, however, preferred oil.”” The cakes are turned with 
two batter sticks, for forks were not used in Roman kitchens except 
huge ones employed when broiling meat. 

Encyta (crullers) are made from the same recipe and fried in the 
same way, except that the batter is run through a hole in a pierced 
receptacle and formed in coils in the manner of a modern cooky 
press. The cook is warned not to get them too brown, since the 
thinner cake goes on cooking a little after being removed from the 
fat. They are served with honey and mulsum, but exact details 
of the method are not given. Perhaps the Romans “dunked”’ their 
doughnuts. 

Erneum, the boiled pudding, has the ingredients of the placenta 


% Satiricon 66, 3. 22 De Lingua Latina v, 107. 
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all mixed together and put into a narrow-necked casserole, which 
is placed in a bronze vessel full of boiling water and steamed. 
When the pudding is cooked, the clay pot has to be broken open 
to make the contents available. The starchy flour and cheese give 
this delicacy the consistency of central European boiled puddings, 
which are made of fat, grated potatoes, and flour, and are flavored 
by the addition of apples and prunes if served for dessert, or of 
onion if served with a meat course. 

The spaerita is another variety of pastry. Cato describes it as 
made of balls the size of a fist. This dough is the same as that of 
the inner sheets of the placenta. The balls are placed on the lower 
crust, the filling poured around them, and the top crust added. 

The dessert with the most ingredients is the soufflé called the 
savillum, or kiss. To a half-pound of cake flour and two and one- 
half pounds of cheese, three-quarters of a pound of honey and an 
egg are added and all are mixed together. This batter is baked in a 
well-oiled covered casserole. The cook is reminded to see that it is 
well cooked, especially in the center where it is high—a wise 
warning in the preparation of a soufflé. When this has set, the top 
is brushed with honey and poppy seed and the baking is continued 
a little longer. The result is a soft pudding to be served on dessert 
plates with a spoon. 

Cato’s directions for the delicacies which I have discussed 
would seem to us to produce strange combinations and to demand 
amounts of material too large to risk in experimentation. When, 
however, the formulae were reduced proportionately from pounds 
to ounces, they produced surprisingly edible results in the six 
types other than the pastries, which I did not attempt to repro- 
duce because it seemed that the difficult technique could be ac- 
quired only by imitation. In making the cakes I used commercial 
farina, cake or bread flour as indicated, honey, and full cream 
cheese. The three-ounce packages of Philadelphia cream cheese 
make it easy to figure amounts of the ingredients. Two table- 
spoonfuls of honey or farina weigh an ounce, as do three of flour 
and four of pastry flour. Honey and bay leaf may not appeal to the 
modern palate as flavor, but even the Romans used these cakes 
for special occasions only. 
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Of all the cakes the plain doughnuts, the globi, are the only 
variety with a Latin name. The Greek terms are given in a spelling 
which indicates how the Romans of Cato’s time pronounced their 
Greek, e.g., spaerita, with p representing the Greek ¢. The use of 
Greek terms in cookery is, of course, paralleled by the modern 
use of French terms. It shows that the Greeks were as famous as 
confectioners in antiquity as their descendants are today and 
implies that Cato’s interest in Greek studies, to which he turned 
in his later years, was not limited to philosophy. 














NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ON KEEPING ANIMALS SILENT IN PEACE AND WAR 


In antiquity there were numerous occasions when the cries of 
animals proved annoying, just as there are today. If we needed 
any evidence that dogs and domestic fowls disturbed the sleep of 
the Romans, we could find it in Ovid’s envious words (Met. x1, 
597-599) about the quiet that reigned in the Halls of Slumber in a 
hollow mountain near the land of the Cimmerians: 

Non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 


evocat Auroram, nec voce silentia rumpunt 
sollicitive canes canibusve sagacior anser. 


A Greek poet, Alciphron (m1, 10), complains bitterly against a 
cock for terminating his pleasant dreams, and Cicero (De Div. 11, 
56) asks with an air of helplessness: Quod autem est tempus quo 
illi [galli] non cantent vel nocturnum vel diurnum? A sleeper’s para- 
dise was Nibas, near Thessalonica, for in that place cocks were 
congenitally unable to crow (Aelian, De Nat. Anim. xv, 20). It was 
also said that they would not crow in damp or very rainy regions 
(ibid., 111, 38). We may conclude that dogs irritated Varro Ataci- 
nus more by day than by night (fr. 7 in Baehrens) : 


Desierant latrare canes urbesque silebant; 
Omnia noctis erant placida composta quiete. 


Aurora’s herald could be kept silent by putting around its neck 
a band or collar that contained gold in some form (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xxx, 80).! Prescriptions for stopping dogs from barking are 
far more numerous. Several of them are recorded by Pliny the 
1 The Mayhoff Teubner edition (1897) reads as follows: “At gallinacei ipsi circulo e 
ramentis addito in collum non canunt.” Since the preceding context gives some super- 


stitious beliefs about gold, it would seem that the ramenta were particles or grains of 
gold. Some manuscripts have the reading sarmentis, however, instead of ramentis. 
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Elder in his Natural History. He tells us that dogs would not bark 
at one who carried vervain upon his person (xxv, 126) or the after- 
birth of a dog or the ordure or fur of a hare (xxx, 147), or who had 
the tongue of a hyena in his shoe (xxvimt, 100). A dog will not bark 
at one who approaches it carrying the tail of a weasel, but the tail 
must have come from a weasel captured alive and then allowed to 
escape (Aelian, loc. cit., x, 55). From a much later source, Albertus 
Magnus, we learn that dogs would not bark at a man who carried 
under his armpit the heart and right leg of an owl.” 

Pliny (vu, 106)* says that a dog would become silent if the 
shadow of a hyena fell upon it. In Arabia there was a kind of 
hyena that caused dogs or wild animals to become mute if it saw 
them before being seen by them (Aristotle, Mir. Ausc. 145). 

It was believed that a dog to which a live frog had been given in 
its food (offa) would not bark (Pliny xxxu, 140). Pliny’s use of 
the word offa reminds one of the way Aeneas calmed the three- 
headed Cerberus (Aeneid v1, 420): 


Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
obicit.‘ 


A somewhat similar method of dealing with dogs was ascribed 
to Apollonius of Tyana (Philostratus, Vita A pollonii vim, 30). As 
he was approaching the wealthy temple of Dictynna in Crete, the 
savage beasts that guarded it fawned upon him instead of barking. 
In consequence the alarmed custodians arrested him as a wizard 
and would-be robber, and charged him with having bewitched the 
dogs by giving them something appeasing to eat. 

We are told by Aulus Gellius (v1, 1, 6) that when Scipio Afri- 
canus visited the Capitolium just before dawn, apparently to 
consult with Jupiter concerning matters affecting the nation, the 
dogs never barked at him, although they were always fierce when- 
ever anyone else approached at such a time. In the story of Judith 
(Apocrypha, Judith x1, 19) the heroine promises to lead Holo- 


2 Liber aggregationis, seu liber secretorum Alberti Magni de virtutibus herbarum, lapi- 
dum, et animalium quorundam, Book 11. 

3 Cf. Aelian, Joc. cit., 11, 7; v1, 14; Solinus xxv, 24. 

4 Cf. Seneca, Dial. ii, 14, 2: ... tanquam canem acrem obiecto cibo leniet. . . . 
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fernes through the midst of Judea and assures him that the dogs 
will not even bark at him. 

Robbers who wished to silence fierce dogs and put them to flight 
could do so by seizing brands from a funeral pyre and rushing 
upon them (Aelian, loc. cit., 1, 38). 

In Egypt magical properties were attributed to a stone that 
came from the Nile. It was said to resemble a bean. The mere 
sight of it would cause a dog to cease barking.’ An ass would not 
bray if one tied a stone to its tail (Aelian, loc. cit. rx, 55). 

There is not a little lore about animals that for one reason or 
another, or for no known reason, were silent in various localities or 
countries. Frogs did not croak in Cyrene, and pigs and a certain 
kind of cicada were silent in Macedonia.® In Thessaly there was a 
lake that was dry except in winter, when streams filled it. Frogs. 
that were thrown into it at that time became silent (Aelian, loc. cit., 
m1, 37). Frogs of Seriphus emitted no sound, but they became 
noisy enough when transported anywhere else (Aristotle, loc. cit., 
70),” except to Scyros. Their inability to croak on this island gave 
rise to the saying “Frog from Seriphus” to indicate a dumb 
person (Suidas). According to an etiological story, Zeus condemned 
the frogs of Seriphus to eternal silence because their chatter inter- 
fered with the sleep of Perseus as he was trying to rest beside a 
lake on the island after his encounter with Medusa (Aelian, loc. cit., 
1, 37). 

The cicadas of the land belonging to Rhegium would not sing in 
the area around Locri, and those of Locri reciprocated when in the 
land of the Rhegini (Aelian, Joc. cit., v, 9). Aelian cannot explain 
this peculiar behavior, and he thinks that only a foolhardy person 
would try to do so. Nature alone knows the reason. 

Since the inopportune cries of animals might reveal military 
operations to an enemy, hardheaded soldiers who were not given 
to superstitious beliefs tried to find effective means of keeping 
them quiet. Aeneas Tacticus (xxi, 2) recommends that those who 
are about to make a secret sally from a city prevent dogs from 
howling and cocks from crowing by practicing cautery upon some 

5 Plutarch, De Fluviis et Montibus xvi, 2; Aristotle, Mir. Ausc. 166. 
6 Pliny vim, 227; x1, 267; Aristotle, loc. cit., 68; Aelian, loc. cit., 11, 35. 
7 Cf. Pliny vim, 227. 
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part of their bodies. Pliny (x, 50) is more specific in his remarks 
about cocks: Desinunt canere castrati, quod duobus fit modis: lumbis 
adustis candente ferro aut imis cruribus, mox ulcere oblito figlina 
creta. 

Horses, too, might betray military plans, as we learn from 
Caesar’s account (Bell. Civ. m1, 38) of the maneuvers of detach- 
ments from his and Pompey’s armies in Macedonia during the 
Civil War. His lieutenant, Gnaeus Domitius Calvinus, withdrew 
from a position near the Aliacmon and set an ambuscade for 
Metellus Scipio, Pompey’s commander. Scipio, bent upon pursuit, 
dispatched a force of cavalry to explore the route taken by his 
enemy, but the neighing of the horses aroused their suspicions 
just as they were entering the ambush, whereupon the main body 
of the army halted. 

It is recorded that the Quadi and the Sarmatae gelded their 
horses to keep them from becoming unruly® and betraying their 
riders by their loud neighing when held in ambush (Ammianus 
Marcellinus xvii, 12, 2). We are told that the Parthians obviated 
the danger of having their horses neigh by tying their tails so 
tightly as to destroy their spirit (Julius Africanus, Kestoi 7). 

Doubtless in antiquity camels were taught to remain quiet as 
successfully as they are today. Some comments about this aspect 
of desert life may be found in Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,® 147: 

As his [Feisal’s] camel moved we had jumped for ours, and the whole mob 
rose together, some of the beasts roaring, but the most quiet, as trained she- 
animals should be. Only a young animal, a male or ill-bred, would grumble on 
the road, and self-respecting Beduins did not ride such, since the noise might 
give them away by night or in surprise attacks. 


According to an item in the New York Times for December 7, 
1941, the English drill dogs not to bark while soldiers are advanc- 
ing during military maneuvers. 


§ Varro (Res Rust. 11, 7, 15) tells us that gelding made horses quieter. It had the same 
effect on camels (Aelian, Joc. cit., rv, 55). I am informed that animals in the American 
Expeditionary Force in World War I were blindfolded to keep them quiet, but that 
they were seldom close enough to the enemy lines to betray troops whose presence was 
not already known. 

® Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. 
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Of course, the cries of animals that are a disadvantage to one 
military force may prove the salvation of the other.’® An example 
from Caesar’s Civil War has already been cited, but one recalls 
how the cackling of geese preserved Rome. Nam .. . Galli 
Romanum nomen eruerant nisi clamore anserum excitatus Manlius 
restitisset (Vegetius, Mil. 1v, 26). The use of dogs to detect the 
presence of enemies is advocated by Aeneas Tacticus (xxm, 12 
and 20; cf. xxiv, 18),! and of both dogs and geese by Vegetius (Joc. 
cit.).” 

It seems pertinent to note, in conclusion, that even the highest 
member of the animal kingdom, man, may have his voice mysteri- 
ously muted. The Arabian hyena that silenced dogs and other 
animals could inflict the same fate upon a man if it came in contact 
with his shadow (Aristotle, Mir. Ausc. 145). There is also the 
familiar superstition that a man became speechless if a wolf saw 
him before he saw it.” This notion flourished during the Middle 
Ages, when many people put implicit belief in it.“ Scott makes use 
of it in Quentin Durward (Chap. 18): “‘ ‘Our young companion has 
seen a wolf,’ said the Lady Hameline, alluding to an ancient super- 
stition, ‘and he hath lost his tongue in consequence.’”’ 

EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

10 Cf. also E. S. McCartney, “Birds as Betrayers of the Presence of the Enemy,” 
Classical Outlook x1x (1942), 66f. 

1 Cf. Livy v, 47, 3: canes... sollicitum animal ad nocturnos strepitus. 

12 See Servius on Aeneid vir, 652: ...canes qui tunc dormientes non senserant 
cruci sufigebantur, anseres auro et purpura exornati in lecticis gestabantur. Servius 
acknowledges his debt to Pliny, evidently x, 51 and xrx, 57. See also Aelian, loc. cit., 
xu, 33. 

18 Theocritus xiv, 22; Vergil, Ecl. rx, 53. Many ancient and modern references are 
given by R. P. Eckels, Greek Wolf-Lore: University of Pennsylvania dissertation, 


Phila. (1937), 25-29. 
4 See Eckels, as cited in note 13. 


PLAUTUS, TRINUMMUS 845 


Line 845 of Plautus’ Trinummus (Act Iv, Sc. 2), Advenio ex 
Seleucia, Macedonia, Asia, atque Arabia, seems at first glance to be 
just another instance of vis comica achieved by the cumulative 
effect of names chosen at random, a common device in Plautus. 
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But it is to be noted that of these names the first is a city while 
the other three are countries. Now Seleucia, like Alexandria, was 
a name borne by a dozen or more cities in the Near East. It would 
be natural for a traveler who claimed to have come from Seleucia 
to indicate which one he meant. In this case evidently it was 
Seleucia on the Tigris near its confluence with the Euphrates, the 
largest of the cities bearing that name and the one farthest from 
Greece. 

The main stages of the journey would be Mesopotamia, Asia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, and that is what we have in the above line, 
but in retrospect, like the voyage of the phasellus in Catullus rv, 
the stages of which are listed in reverse order. Thrace is not men- 
tioned, for it had been incorporated in the greater Macedonia of 
Philip and Alexander. Mesopotamia is called Arabia, and naturally 
enough, for long before the era of New Comedy the Arabes Scenitae 
had encroached extensively on the terrain north of the Euphrates. 

By this interpretation, line 845 of the Trinummus would seem 
to be not a line of Plautus’ own invention but a line from the Greek 
original taken perhaps verbatim. 

JoHN MERRILL BRIDGHAM 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 

GRINNELL, IOWA 

[Brix-Niemeyer, in Ausgewdhlte Komédien des T. Maccius Plautus: Leipzig 


und Berlin, Teubner (1907) comment on this passage as follows: ‘‘Der 
Schwindler debiitiert mit geographischem Humbug.” Ed. Note.] 


WITH DUE RESPECT TO PROFESSORS OF ENGLISH 


There is general agreement among foreign-language teachers of 
some breadth of training and experience that undernourishment 
in English is the principal bar to advancement in foreign-language 
study. 

The converse truth, as it has been described, that the perspec- 
tive of students of our language without foreign-language back- 
ground is about that of a squirrel in a cage, is not so keenly recog- 
nized perhaps by the English-teaching fraternity as a whole. 

The task, therefore, of guaranteeing a safe and enduring future 
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for English presses in too large part upon the shoulders of teachers 
of the foreign languages, with no very audible, certainly no very 
militant, support from most of those who by denomination and 
trade bear aloft the English banner. 

The situation herewith presented is perplexing and disturbing, 
since, even granting that educators would not fear, or assuming 
(blessed assumption!) that one and all they could be rendered 
enthusiastic for the complete resuscitation of Latin, and the 
grudgeless honoring of other immediately basic foreign languages, 
we cannot be certain that we have not already gone too far to 
make possible in a reasonable future a return to certain essential 
language principles. There is now only a very small trickle of 
capable teachers of Latin, the chief stone of the “‘corner,” coming 
from college and university, and these could hardly handle the 
traffic that an abrupt resumption for Latin of the warm sunshine 
of favor would entail. 

But nevertheless there must be a return to Latin. That is to say, 
at least for all who aim at distinction in the use of English, because 
these are practically compelled to go through this mill. By which 
term there is no intention here to convey the impression that the 
study of Latin is to all people an unpleasant grind. It has not in 
fact nearly so many of the potential makings of dryness and drudg- 
ery as the devices conjured up in vain as vital alternatives for its 
well-known tangible and intangible benefits. 

There should, of course, be no expectation that college adminis- 
trative circles or the general public would listen to lone voices 
crying in the wilderness to proclaim the truism that there must be 
a return to Latin for teachers of English, but it seems odd that 
under present circumstances the graduate schools of the latter 
do not speak out on the subject—not only to absolve some of us 
ambitious advocates from the charge of being “damn fools,” but, 
more importantly, to express what we all know they believe before 
it is indeed and in truth too late. 

It is not nearly enough that they, through unappointed spokes- 
men, air their concern in the matter more or less accidentally in 
the dignified, distant atmosphere of annual meetings of the Mod- 
ern Language Association; or that they, in the privacy of their own 
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departmental quarters, make exacting foreign-language demands 
on their own particular entrants. Concerted, planned expression 
of their opinion in this cause, brought to bear directly on curricu- 
lum makers for the secondary schools—the teachers’ colleges and 
some others—with definite promise (or threat) of returning to the 
charge until their authoritative specifications for safeguarding our 
English speech are met, is the immediate duty of our university 
departments of English. It is absurd, because in the nature of the 
case quite futile, to thrust responsibility for the conduct of this 
necessary warfare in its practical entirety upon foreign-language 


colleagues. 
A. M. WITHERS 


ConcorD STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
ATHENS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Purny, Natural History, with an English translation in ten vol- 
umes, “Loeb Classical Library,” Vol. m1, by H. Rackham: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1940). Pp. ix+616. 
$2.50. 


The third volume of Professor H. Rackham’s translation of 
Pliny’s Natural History in the “Loeb Classical Library” comprises 
Books vii—x1, which are devoted to zoology. They make an effec- 
tive as well as a natural unit. Their readability is not a whit les- 
sened by the amount of misinformation that Pliny included within 
them. 

A most welcome feature of the translation is the greatest accu- 
racy in the names of animals, for Mr. J. T. Saunders, a colleague of 
the translator, examined the entire manuscript with this in mind. 
It is to be hoped that a professional botanist will be called upon to 
identify plants and trees mentioned in later books. Many contribu- 
tions have been made to our knowledge of ancient botany since 
the date of Bostock and Riley’s translation, but it is not always 
easy to find the scattered references.! 

In a note on page 500 there is recorded a suggestion that the 
famous gold-digging ants (cf. Herodotus m1, 102) were dogs and 
that the Indicae formicae cornua (Pliny x1, 111) were pickaxes. 
This theory is rejected by a zoologist, George Jennison, in Ap- 
pendix 1m of his book called Animals for Show and Pleasure in 
Ancient Rome (Manchester University Press, 1937). He confidently 
identifies the “ants” as Indian pangolins (Manis pentadactyla). 

From the evidence of other classical writers Jennison (0p. cit., 
55) is inclined to believe that the cephus of vit, 70 is the nisnas 
guenon (Cercopithecus pyrrhonotus). On page 112 he takes the 


1 A recent article is that by W. L. Carter, ‘Flowers of Classical Antiquity,” Life and 
Letters To-day xxv (1940), 129-136. 
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vipio (x, 135) to be the demoiselle crane, but Rackham (p. 378) 
makes the tentative suggestion that it is the sand grouse. Evi- 
dently a number of animals mentioned by Pliny will be more ac- 
curately identified when his testimony is compared with that of 
more informative passages in other ancient authors. The work of 
Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwelt (Leipzig, W. Engelmann [1909- 
1913]), though admirable, is not sufficiently comprehensive. 

The story that the trochilus cleans the mouth of the crocodile 
(vit, 90) is called a fable. If it really is a fable, it is one which 
modern travelers (and others) are reluctant to reject. The follow- 
ing statement by Major C. Court Treatt, Out of the Beaten Track: 
a Narrative of Travel in Little Known Africa (New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. [1931]), 238, seems factual: ‘A newcomer to Africa 
is always impressed by the indifference of animals to the atten- 
tion of these little birds [tick birds], and it is certainly amus- 
ing to newcomers and old hands alike, to watch some great croco- 
dile sunning himself on a mud-bank, his cruel mouth gaping in- 
vitingly wide for the energetic crocodile bird to hop from one likely 
corner to another as he plays the part of an animated tooth-pick.” 
The writer of the article “Plover” (cf. also the article ““Crocodile- 
Bird”’) in the Encyclopaedia Britannica“, says that this bird picks 
parasites from the teeth and hide of the crocodile. 

The translation is excellent, but not faultless. Blemishes may be 
illustrated by such renderings as “predicted to exist” (vm, 213), 
“killing voraciously”’ (vim, 229), “their fertility is beyond count- 
ing’ (vim, 217), “They feed their parents when exhausted by old 
age with remarkable affection” (vm, 224), and “burrows with a 
number of exits that the rabbits tunnel into the ground” (vm, 218). 
The last quotation makes it appear that the exits rather than the 
burrows were tunneled into the ground. Furthermore, I believe 
that inter se gladiatorios congressus edere (v1, 5) means that ele- 
phants “hold (or give) gladiatorial contests among themselves”’ 
rather than “perform gladiatorial matches with one another,” 
which is not so great a tribute to the sagacity of these animals, in 
which Pliny is here interested. I grant that ‘‘the pace of some mul- 
lets leaps over the obstacles” (rx, 31) is as good as the original, 
but it will be troublesome to those who know no Latin and who are 
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unaware of the antics of a few of Pliny’s abstract nouns. I do not 
like “late lamented Augustus” for divus Augustus (vu, 64, et 
saepe alibi), since it removes an essential idea, that of the emper- 
or’s divinity. 

A peculiar inadvertence occurs in ‘“‘Nigidius calls these Lucanian 
oxen,” which renders Lucanos vocat hos Nigidius (x1, 98). Beetles 
are being described, and there is nothing to represent ‘‘oxen.” 
Evidently this word crept in under the influence of Lucae boves 
(v1, 16), an impromptu designation of elephants by Roman 
soldiers. 

Since scientific biological nomenclature is definitely a modern 
device, it seems to me to be anachronistic, as well as otherwise 
objectionable, to employ the words “‘class,” “genus,” “species,” 
and ‘“‘variety” to translate genus, which, of course, is often ren- 
dered by “kind” also. When two or three of these words are used 
close together they give the impression that a scientific distinction 
is being made (cf. “species” and “variety” in the first five lines 
of p. 493). My editorial work with manuscripts in zoology leads 
me to dislike the looseness of such expressions as “genus quadru- 
peds”’ (x1, 123), “genus shell-fish” (rx, 104, 142), and “class shell- 
fish” (rx, 184). 

Reviewers’ criticisms of volumes in the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library” 
make me realize as I had never done before the impossibility of 
translating an ancient author with entire accuracy. On account of 
the great variety of his subject matter and the haste and brevity 
of his jottings Pliny the Elder is not always easy reading, but the 
present translation of Books vmi—x1 clears up numerous minor 
difficulties and gives us a far better understanding of scores of 
troublesome sentences. I am sure that all scholars who have either 
frequent or infrequent occasion to consult Pliny will welcome this 
translation. As one destined to profit by it I am especially grateful 
to Professor Rackham. 

The publication of Volume II has recently been announced. My 
review of Volume I may be found in the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL XXXV 
(1939), 171-175. A more detailed review of Volume III, by R. P. 
Johnson, may be found in the Classical Weekly xxxv (1941), 3-6. 

EUGENE S. McCarTNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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MAcurRDY, GRACE HARRIET, The Quality of Mercy: The Gentler 
Virtues in Greek Literature: New Haven, Yale University Press 
(1940). Pp. xiii+185. $2.00. 


This book by Miss Macurdy, professor emeritus of Greek at 
Vassar College, is one of the publications in celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Vassar College and in honor of Henry 
Noble MacCracken in the twenty-fifth year of his presidency. As 
Professor Macurdy says in her Preface, she has here considered 
“the subject of humanity in Greek literature and the evidence 
which that literature offers to disprove the belief that the Greek 
authors were ‘not humane by instinct’ and that their feeling for 
mercy and pity was greatly inferior to that of modern men.” 
Humanity is interpreted in its wider sense and the discussion in- 
cludes “‘the feeling for it and for the gentler virtues which is ex- 
pressed in Greek poetry, chiefly in epic and tragedy, and in the 
historians and Attic orators of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.”’ 
“These virtues,” she says, “are finally comprehended in Justice 
as it appears in the Platonic dialogues and in Aristotle, who calls 
Justice ‘the perfect virtue’ and ‘virtue entire.’ ” 

Like all her work, this study is characterized by Professor 
Macurdy’s careful and thorough scholarship and her wide 
familiarity both with Greek and other literature, and with the dis- 
cussions of scholars and commentators. Its great interest lies in 
the following of the subject through the masterpieces of Greek 
literature and in the bringing together of the illustrations found 
in the various authors. 

Her first chapters discuss mercy and pity in the early epic. She 
points out that “the Jiiad is the story of the effects of hubris, 
wanton insolence, the Greek equivalent of sin; of aidos, the equiva- 
lent of conscience in the early Iron Age, being the scruple that 
keeps a man from shameless and inhumane acts; and of eleos, 
mercy.” She sees in “the spirit of aidos’’ the principal motivation 
and characteristic of the J/iad and states that “by the entrance 
of this essence of the gentler virtues of the Iron Age into the verse- 
stuff inherited from earlier poems, the J/iad surpassed all that had 
gone before it and gained its immortality as a tragic picture of 
human life and human struggle.’ Owing to the different subject 
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of the Odyssey, instead of tragic pity, of which there are many in- 
stances in the Iliad, it is the “gentle virtues” of friendship, hos- 
pitality, and family love which appear in it over and over again. 

Miss Macurdy traces the development of the idea of social 
justice through Hesiod, “the first preacher of labor and the rights 
of the poor,” and Solon, “the sixth-century lawgiver and political 
reformer,” who sets forth the bad social conditions at Athens. She 
makes a noteworthy comparison between Hesiod and the contem- 
porary Hebrew prophets of the eighth century, Hosea, Amos, 
Micah, and Isaiah, who wrote under similar conditions. 

Pindar, influenced by Orphic doctrine, she tells us, dwells upon 
the punishment of evil and pictures with great beauty the hap- 
piness of good and just men in the immortal life. He has fine moral- 
izing passages upon the brevity of life, changes of fortune, in 
praise of tranquillity, and of “the aristocratic virtues of the young 
nobles.”’ Illustrations are given to show that Simonides and 
Bacchylides are “much more simple and tender” than Pindar and 
advance the idea of virtue toward the ethical meaning attached to 
the word by Socrates and Plato. 

In the shadow of the present war and under the inspiration of 
the marvelous valor of the heroic resistance of the Greeks so re- 
cently, democracy in fifth-century Athens has a special appeal. 
It was Pindar (Pyth. 11, 87) who wrote: ““‘Where the sons of Athens 
laid the glorious foundations of liberty.”” Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides extol the blessings of democratic government at Athens, and 
the Funeral Oration of Pericles (Thucydides 11, 35-46) sets forth 
an ideal of democracy which ought to be part of the education of 
every American youth, while Aeschylus in The Persians (241-255 
and 402-405) thrills us today and no doubt some of the Greek 
Evzones, as he must have thrilled those who fought at Marathon 
and Salamis: “‘O sons of Greece, get freedom for your fatherland, 
your children and your wives, the temples of your fathers’ gods, 
your fathers’ tombs. It is for your all you fight.” The late General 
Metaxas used almost the same words in his appeal to the Greek 
army. 

In her study of the ethics of the fifth century Dr. Macurdy 
shows that sophrosyne, “moderation, temperance,” the character- 
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istic of the ideal citizen, first described by Aeschylus (Septem 610), 
becomes the distinctive virtue, ranked by Plato next to wisdom 
and closely related to the Greek maxim, unde &yav. The constantly 
recurring lesson taught by Aeschylus, “the greatest theologian of 
Greece,” that wisdom is learned by suffering, leads to sophrosyne 
and doubtless derives from his deep concern with the problem of 
good and evil. He believes that sin is always punished in the end. 
Sophocles, too, believes this, but he was above all else a dramatist. 
“To present human life and human suffering upon the stage,” says 
our author, ‘“‘with all the powers of his genius was his art and his 
profession. He did this against a background of eusebeia, reverence 
for the gods, but his living interest was the tragedy that lies in the 
dissonances of human life.” “His men and women were moved 
by aidos and sophrosyne and by pity. They are great and noble 
figures, and their suffering makes the Sophoclean tragedy.’”’ Miss 
Macurdy, criticizing the deeper ethical interpretation of Mat- 
thew Arnold in the nineteenth century, adopts the more modern 
view that the ancient unwritten laws whose supremacy Antigone 
proclaims in one of the immortal passages of Greek poetry (Ant. 
450-470; cf. O.T. 865-872) were the ‘‘old taboos, social sanctions, 
which were attributed to the gods and marked the limit of the 
ethics which the traditional folk-morality had reached.” 

Euripides, the poet of the Enlightenment, in Dr. Macurdy’s 
opinion, wrote his Electra and Mad Heracles as humanistic replies 
to the Electra and Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. “Lover of 
peace, lover of truth and of humanity, Euripides taught Athens, 
which he also loved, the gentler virtues and a higher idea of God.” 
“There is no play of his that is not infused with pity and sorrow 
for the evils of the world in which he lived.” 

Chapter x11 discusses humanity in the prose writers—Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, and the orators—and the New Comedy, empha- 
sizing the relationship between some of the Attic orations and the 
social conditions depicted in the New Comedy. Finally, there is a 
brief chapter on the Golden Rule in Socrates and in Christ, calling 
attention to the fact that Plato represents Socrates in his search 
for justice as reaching a principle nearly equivalent to the Golden 
Rule (Rep. 3358). 
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By this illuminating study of the humane characteristics 
throughout Greek literature and of the qualities which make it 
immortal Dr. Macurdy has made an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the understanding of the best Greek thought and 
ethical ideals. There is little that can be said in the way of adverse 
criticism. I have noted three minor typographical errors: on p. 7, 
“point” for “points,” on p. 47 “‘Work”’ for “Works,” on p. 20, the 
reference to n. 3 is omitted from the text. 


Emirty H. Dutton 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


STURTEVANT, EDGAR H., The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin’, 
“William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series’: Philadelphia, 
Linguistic Society of America (1940). Pp. 192. $3.00. 


Professor Sturtevant did a great service to the fields of classical 
philology and linguistics when he brought out the first edition 
of this work in 1920. Now, twenty years later, he, with the assist- 
ance of Professor George Bechtel (p. 5), has presented us with a 
second edition, incorporating the latest advances in linguistic 
science. Although a comparison of the two editions shows many 
places where the wording is exactly the same, nevertheless it is 
clear that the book has been completely reworked. Also the use 
of paragraph numbers and the employment of phonetic symbols 
constitute very helpful additions. 

Too many teachers of Latin and Greek have only a casual ac- 
quaintance with the correct pronunciation and consequently feel 
that since these languages are no longer spoken, the exact sounds 
are of little value. No one, however, could ever hope to understand 
the contractions of Greek vowels unless he knew the values of the 
different vowels. Likewise, if one is to understand the sound shifts 
from the Latin into the Romance languages, the values of the 
Latin vowels must be understood. And so one might continue, 
pointing out the indispensability of phonemic values in prosody, 
in paradigms, etc. Professor Sturtevant has given just the material 
for making clear these values. 

Also the impression prevails among many, even teachers, that 
we can never know even approximately the values of the various 
phonemes in Greek and Latin. To these persons the evidence pre- 
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sented will be a great revelation. Ancient grammarians, compara- 
tive Indo-European philology, Romance linguistics, prosody, con- 
tractions, chance statements in ancient writers, loan words from 
and in other languages, inscriptions—all lend their help to the 
establishment in most cases of very exact values. 

Some of the important conclusions reached are: that Greek 
¢, 6, and x were true aspirates, somewhat like English p [ph], 
¢ [th], and & [kh], and not spirants, like English f and th [6] and 
German ch [x] (pp. 76-85) ; that Greek ¢ at various times and places 
represented [zd], [dz], and [z] (pp. 91-93); that Greek accent was 
essentially a matter of pitch (pp. 104 f.); that the existence of a 
Latin intermediate vowel is doubtful (pp. 119-122); that in Latin 
“final m was merely a mark of nazalization of the preceding vowel”’ 
(p. 153); that Latin s was a voiceless sibilant [s] and was lost 
(rather than reduced) when final after a short vowel and preceding 
a word beginning with a consonant (pp. 161 f.); that in the classi- 
cal and postclassical period ‘‘the Latin accent involved both stress 
and high pitch on the same syllables” (p. 189). 

The pertinent quotations from the grammarians and other an- 
cient authors are given in full both in the original and in transla- 
tion, and are indexed according to author. The fact that 197 pas- 
sages (representing some 61 different writers) are quoted, many 
of which are referred to more than once, gives some idea of how 
antiquity has been combed for evidence. There is much refer- 
ence to current literature, but very little attention is paid to the- 
ories that have been refuted in print. The list of abbreviations 
(increased to 88 from the 62 of the first edition) acts somewhat as 
a bibliography, but one wishes that the bibliographical footnotes 
at the beginning of the chapters in the first edition had been re- 
tained. The work is very carefully written, but occasionally there 
is a statement which might have been made clearer. Typographical 
errors are at the vanishing point: I have noted only five. 

America is rapidly forging forward in the production of accu- 
rate, definitive linguistic work, and Professor Sturtevant, who is 
one of the leaders in the Indo-European field, has made a marked 
contribution to the literature in this, his latest book. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE Jonau W. D. SKILEs 
FuLTON, Missouri 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


For Adequate Translation 


Experience! has disproved the common remark, “I have no 
doubt you can do so and so with college students, but you know 
our high-school pupils have immature minds.” It is rather that 
any apparent immaturity is fostered by sloppy teaching. It is 
most important that teachers begin early to insist on good English 
and refuse to accept careless renderings that follow the line of 
least resistance to real thinking. 

A good translation must be true to thought and true to feeling 
as well. Thus, the word delubris must not be translated “‘deluges,”’ 
as Kipling has told us in his lively tale, ‘“Regulus.”? A poetic word 
such as ensis must be rendered by “‘blade”’ or “steel,” and not by 
the prosaic word “sword.” Similarly, concursus (In Cat. 1, 1) is 
not the colorless ‘‘assembly,”’ but connotes, rather, ““There was a 
tumult in the city.’ 

Care, too, must be taken to retain the effects gained by Latin 
rhetoric, as in the following examples: 


ANAPHORA. In Cat. 1, 1: nihil, 6 times; Pro Leg. Man. 30: testis est, 6 times. 


1 The author taught at Ohio State University, 1896-1933; and from 1907 to 1921 
at the Columbus School for girls, where he had first-hand experience with Latin of 
the second, third, and: ~-rth years. 

? Can be conveniently. ‘ndin A Diversity of Creatures: New York, Doubleday, Page 
and Co. (1917), 241-272. 

5 The title of a poem by George Lippard (1822-1854). 
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ASYNDETON. B.G. 1, 16: conferre, comportari, adesse—we can almost see the 
offhand sweep of the hand as indicating that the matter was trifling, of no 
importance; Jn Cat. 11, 1: abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit has been well rendered 
by “Begone, depart, excede, evade, erump.’”* 

AFTERTHOUGHTS. Pro Leg. Man. 5: Bithyniae (first word)... compluris 
(tenth), where compluris must be kept till the very end, “Yes, and in large 
numbers”; Aen. 11, 118 f.: animaque litandum/Argolica, where the adjective 
must not be put adjacent to anima; Horace, Odes tv, 9, 25: Vixere fortes 
ante Agamemnona/Multi “and many of them, too.” 


Certain rules may be stated to serve as guides for adequate 
translation. Deserving first place among such guides is this rule: 

I. Translate the groups in the original order. A sentence of any 
length breaks up into subdivisions, each group or “spoonful of 
thought” having partial completeness which contributes to the 
whole thought as a single film contributes to a complete movie. As 
the small frames must come in proper sequence, so the word groups 
must be translated in their original order—groups, notice, and not 
necessarily individual words. Thus Jn Cat. 11, 1, ad init., presents 
seven prolonged accusatives, five adverbials, two accusative parti- 
ciples, and finally the verb: “The state,” then the adverbials 
restitutam videtis, “has been made secure, as you see.”’ Do not start 
by diving down to the very end for the verb and lugging it to the 
very front. If pupils are taught to make such adjustments early 
in their Latin, they can and will do it. If syntax must be stressed, 
this may be done as a separate exercise. As aids to the recognition 
of groups may be listed: 

1) Finding the “‘backbone” of a sentence. Probably seventy-five per 
cent of the instances of the ablative absolute denote an act that is logically 
done by the main subject, and hence is parallel in value with a participle 
in agreement with the subject. For example, B.G. 1, 8: Helvetii (1st word), 
deiecti (4th), iunctis (6), factis (9), conati (26), repulsi (34), destiterunt (37). 
These seven words constitute the backbone of the sentence, and some of 
the participles at least may be rendered by main verbs plus “and.” Again, 
B.G. 11, 25: Casear (1), profectus (9), detracto (110), processit (120). 

2) A second aid is “locked up” order, or “‘pockets.” A forward pointing 
word, i.e. an adjective, genitive, or preposition, at the front of a group finds 
its foreshadowed word at the end of the group, and locked up between are 
other modifiers. These are usually adjectival in value. Thus, B.G. 1, 18: 


*O. W. Holmes, “‘Aestivation.” 
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Magna apud plebem propter liberalitatem gratia; 1,9: summam omnium rerum 
fidem; 1, 1: ab extremis Galliae finibus. So in the English, ‘‘Before the always 
wind obeying deep.’’® 

3) Another type of word order is the “pier of a bridge’’ arrangement, 
which is practically the reverse of a “‘pocket.” If a noun is modified by a 
participle which has its own modifiers, the order is n(oun), a(dverbial), 
p(articiple), in contrast with the usual English N, P, A. For example, In 
Cat. 11, 1: Catilinam (1), anhelantem (5), molientem (9), minitantem (16), 
eiecimus; B.G. 1, 8: Helvetii ea spe deiecti. This arrangement has also been 
called ‘“‘telegraph poles,’’ flashing at intervals past a window of a moving 
train; or “‘stepping stones,’”’ as these appear in photographs of Pompeian 
streets. A pier word must usually be brought in earlier in English than it 
comes in the Latin. Piers are not unknown in our language: “Be it enacted 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives in Congress assembled”’ ; 
“Tn consideration of five thousand dollars in hand paid’’; “The many wrongs 
unto the young man done’’;® “The church as by law established.’ 

4) Comparable help is given by correlatives, which may be looked upon 
as “finger posts,” pointing forward or backward: non solum, primo, nec, and 
many others. Autem points backward. 


II. “It is dangerous to translate by means of a word contain- 
ing the same run of letters.” If a word of Latin origin is still with 
us, it is because it has served a useful purpose and has reflected the 
outward changes in civilization, whether it dates from the coming 
of Caesar into Britain in 55 B.c., or from the baptisms in Kent, 
A.D. 596, or from the coming of William the Conqueror in 1066, or 
from the rise of modern times ca. 1453. Thus, 


. “ . 
Sermo is conversation.”’ 


Tribuo means to “assign.” 
Res is easy if we say it is a mirror that reflects whatever context has to be 


reflected. An old definition of res makes it ‘‘a blank check, to be filled out from 
the context with the requisite amount of meaning.” Thus, Aen. 1, 450: res, 
“sight.” Res publica means “the state,” or “the government,” and not “re- 
public,” for which the Latin is libera res publica. In the prophecy in Seneca, 
Medea 376, vincula rerum means “the world,” and not “things” as Philip 
Freneau® translated it. 


. . . “cc 
Derivations and central meanings help.” 


Occupo, from capio, means ‘“‘seize.”’ 
Obtineo, from teneo, means “occupy, hold on.” 


5 Comedy of Errors, 1, 1. 6 Thomas Heywood, The English Traveller (1633), 11, 2. 
7 Scott, The Pirate, chapter 4. 8 1752-1832. 
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Virtus (viro-tus) is whatever type of ‘“‘manliness” the context indicates, as 
“ability,” Pro Leg. Man., passim. It is not “virtue” and only “‘virtue.”’ 


The influence of parallel columns of vocabulary in beginners’ books 
may be harmful, then, unless the teacher stresses the fact that in 
translation these few words cannot be relied upon as word equiva- 
lents.° 

III. “Take nouns from verbs every day in the week”’ is another 
rule of great importance. Latin by preference expresses the more 
definite part of its thought concretely in the form of a verb while 
English leans toward a more general form of expression, making 
free use of abstract nouns.’® For example, B.G. 1, 3: ut idem cona- 
rentur, “make the same attempt”; In Cat. 1, 20: id enim postulas, 
“this is your demand”: 11, 6: unum concedam, “I will make one 
concession.” This often necessitates the change of a Latin adverb 
to an English adjective, as in B.G. 1, 14: tam insolenter gloriarentur, 
“made such offensive boasts.” 

IV. A prolonged case group, or group of words that often re- 
solves itself into a prolonged subject or dative or indirect object, 
et cetera, is effectively handled by changing it to an if-, when-, or 
although-clause, and then squaring one’s self at a later point by 
adding a pronoun in the same case as that of the group. 

E.g., In Cat. 1, 21: te haec quae vastare iam pridem studes relinquentem .. . 

prosequantur, ‘“‘when you leave all this . . . shall escort you.” Note that the 

second “‘you”’ makes good our failure to bring out the earlier accusative, te 
relinquentem. This te . . . relinquentem, it will also be noted, is an accusative 

pier of the type described in section 1, 3 above; and the Aaec indicates a 

gesture, a sweep of the hand, at this point. 


Sometimes a single word, especially a participle, may profitably 
be expanded into a clause, with a pronoun added later for the case. 


E.g., Horace, Odes, m1, 1, 41: quodsi dolentem . . . nec delenit, “when I am 
sick . . . does not give me relief’’; 11, 3, 1-4: Justum et tenacem (prolonged 
accusative), “If a man be just”... Non civium ardor prava iubentium,/ 


Non voltus instantis tyranni (two prolonged nominatives)/Mente quatit 
solida, neque Auster, ‘‘can shake him” (the accusative of verse 1). Auster is 
kept in its proper place as an afterthought ready to be expanded in verse 5. 


* See Bradley’s ed. of Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition (1941), sections 18, f. Ep. 
1 Op. cit., sections 54, 98, 174, 218. Ep. 
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Slightly different is Odes 1v, 5, 9: ut mater iuvenem (object of vocat in verse 
13), “the mother of a youth . . . calls him.” 


V. Adjectives, which normally lie adjacent to the words they 
modify, are made emphatic by being held away from their nouns 
by “alien” or “foreign’’ words, that is, by words that are not in 
themselves adjectival. 

B.G. 1, 2: angustos se (alien word) fines habere arbitrabantur; In Cat. 1, 10: 


magno me (alien word) metu liberatis; In Cat. 1, 11: magna (1st word), fol- 
lowed by thirteen intervening words and at last gratia (fifteenth word). 


Such a device makes the adjectives as emphatic as if printed in 
italics. In like fashion, adverbials are held off by alien words, for 
the same emphasis. 


In. Cat. 1, 8: multo me (alien) vigilare acrius. 


99 66s 


In English, emphasis is secured by the use of “‘it is,” “it was,’’ et 
cetera. 


Fortes Fortuna adiuvat, “It is the brave etc.” 


In classical Latin the five possessives normally follow the words 
they qualify." Hence they become emphatic by the simple expedi- 
ent of putting them before the noun. 

B.G., 1,1: suis finibus ; 1,13: suae magnopere virtuti, where suae is made em- 

phatic not only by being put in front of its noun but also by being kept at 


arm’s length by the alien word magnopere; In Cat. 11, 29: mea prudentia, 
balanced against humanis consiliis and by deorum significationibus. 


Plautus, MENAECHMI 281-282: parasitum tuom (unemphatic) is followed 
by Meum parasitum, which is meant to be emphatic, for he does not have 
one, 


The significance of the placing of meus, tuus, and the rest, should 
be called to the attention of beginners. Latin favors such uses as 
equos paternos, Ovid, Met. 11, 182;!? In Cat. tv, 2: ad fin., ad salutem 
.. - fatalem, “destined by fate.” Incidentally, these are good ex- 
' amples of the pitfalls awaiting the student who translates with ob- 
vious derivatives, with words containing the same run of letters. 
See the caution in paragraph IT above. 
11 So in Italian, as O Sole Mio; but not in the Vulgate. 


12 Compare “clerical butter,” i.e. churned for the minister; and A. A. Milne’s “royal 
slice of bread.” 
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VI. Miscellaneous. To translate a Latin relative clause that 
appears before the clause containing the antecedent, change such 
a relative clause to an if-, when-, or although-clause, a process 
which often involves the change of a relative to an indefinite pro- 
noun. Then the clauses will follow the same order in English as in 
the Latin. 

E.g., B.G. 1, 14: quos .. . his, “if they wish to punish any (the indefinite 


replacing the Latin relative) . . . to these they allow”; Im Cat. 1, 21, ad fin., 
quorum ...eosdem,” although their hands . . . I shall easily induce them.” 


Note that if, when, and although are not the only words that may 
do this work: 


B.G.1, 12: quae pars . . . ea poenas persolvit, “as this part . . . so it was the 
first to pay the penalty.” 


Not only can these several language adjustments be taught to 
high-school pupils, but early insistence upon them, together with 
a refusal to accept anything but good idiomatic English in the 
classroom, will prove a help toward more adequate translation, 
toward achieving something approximating the emphasis of spoken 
language accompanied by gesture. 

ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 


Enlivening References 


Latin teachers who believe that it is a teacher’s duty and right 
to introduce into the classroom in an intelligent and profitable 
way anything connected even remotely with the text of the day’ 
will not fail to call attention of their Caesar classes to the interest- 
ing story “Caesar Goes Recruiting,” by I. M. Bolton.? 

When reading Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, it is pertinent 
to call attention to the following: 

“Like all Gaul, an insect’s body is divided into three parts’”—Edwin W. 
Teale, in Grassroot Jungles, 11. 


“ .. . had been divided like Gaul. Stone partitions had been thrown across 
either end . . . ’"—Anthony Adverse, 163. 


1 Cf. CLAssicaL JOURNAL xxxvut (1942), 374. 
® Boy’s Life for March, 1942, 12 ff. 
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The schoolmaster’s mind was like ancient Gaul... divided into three 
parts. With one part he mechanically performed his school duties. With an- 
other he asked himself, What shall I do about the robbery? And with the 
third he debated about Bud and Hannah.’”—Edward Eggleston in The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Chapter vu. 

“Like ancient Gaul, society is divided into three parts—the natural born 
savers, those who save under pressure, and those who borrow from the cook.” — 
Arthur Pound, in “The Virtues of Thrift,” Scribner’s Commentator, January, 


1942, 59. 
“Red Sox confidence, like ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts— 
Cronin, Fox, Grove.” —‘“‘Boston’s Shining Stars,” Baseball Magazine, Decem- 


ber, 1939, 293. 

‘All America, as Caesar would have said, is divided into three parts, of 
which one is inhabited by the Interventionists, another by the Isolationists, 
and the third, according to the Boston Globe, by those who in their own lan- 
guage, are called Reasonables, in ours Calithumpians.”—Kansas City Star, 
August 17, 1941. 


A discussion of the Roman soldier’s wit and slang will naturally 
include references to the slang used by the British “Beefeaters”’ 
and the American “Doughboys.” In this connection the teacher 
would find profitable reading in Reader’s Digest, February, 1941, 92; 
Newsweek, November 18, 1940, 40; “Thumbnail Dictionary of 
Terms Used in War,” World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1941, 
85. 

The class in mythology will appreciate the humorous conclusion 
that ambrosia must be the generic name for ragweed, for John 
Burroughs said: “It (ragweed) must be the food of the gods, if 
anything, for so far as I have observed nothing terrestrial eats it— 
not even billy goats.”—Nature Magazine, January, 1942, 17. 

Some member of the class may find it interesting to read the 
legend of Medea as retold by Papa Buchan in Allen Tate’s novel, 
The Fathers; but all will be astonished to hear that we have, as it 
were, an American Scaevola in John Jay Chapman, author of 
Homeric Scenes, Greek Genius and Other Essays, et cetera.’ At the 
age of twenty-five, he deliberately burned off his left hand: 


... There was a hard-coal fire burning brightly. I took off my coat and 


* He received 21 lines in Who’s Who In America, 1926-27. Deceased, November 4, 
1933. 
‘ The story, as related by him, may be found in the Aélantic, November, 1937, 582. 
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waistcoat, wrapped a pair of suspenders tightly on my left forearm above the 
wrist, plunged the left hand deep in the blaze and held it down with my right 
hand for some minutes. When I took it out, the charred knuckles and finger 
bones were exposed. I said to myself, ‘‘This will never do.” I took an old 
coat, wrapped it about my left hand and arm, slipped my right arm into an 
overcoat, held the coat about me and started for Boston in the horsecars. On 
arriving at the Massachusetts General Hospital I showed the trouble to a 
surgeon, was put under ether, and the next morning waked up without the 
hand and very calm in my spirits... . 


The attention of the class reading Cicero may be drawn to such 
extraneous matters as: 


In Catilinam 1, 4: . . . inter falcarios .... 


“Here the woodworkers crowd together; so do leatherworkers, firecracker 
makers, grocers, bakers. It is told that blind men here easily find their way 
about, determining the street they are in by the smell of it.” ‘1940 Paradox 
in Hong Kong,” The National Geographic Magazine, April, 1940, 548. 


In Catilinamt, 6: . . . parva quadam declinatione et, ut aiunt, corpore effugi .... 


“Osgood didn’t dodge tacklers or bull through them. Instead, he evaded 
them by a slight twist of the torso.” —-W. W. (Pudge) Heffelfinger and George 
Trevor, ‘“Football’s Golden Age and Moderns Who Rate with Ancient 
Greats,” Saturday Evening Post, October 29, 1938, 80. 


In Catilinam 11, 1: Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.... 


This calls to mind the line: ‘‘Depart, be off, excede, evade, erump!’’—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘‘Aestivation,”’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, chapter 
xI. 


In Catilinam 1m, 8: parvum aqtue lactantem 


If the text used in the class offers no picture of the statue, one may be found 
in the National Geographic Magazine Lxxtv, 536. 


Pro Archia 9: eius a quo sua virtus optime praedicaretur. .. . 


Cf. Dale Carnegie, “How to Win Friends and Influence People,” Reader’s 
Digest, January, 1937, 113. 


Pro Archia 10: epigramma . . . alternis versibus longiusculis. .. . 


The best practical example is Samuel T. Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s 
distich: 
“Tn the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column: 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back.” 
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Such references tend to enliven the Latin course. The apt 
quotations from Tennyson and Browning, made in connection with 
our Latin course by our instructor, Dr. Thomas K. Sidney, Uni- 
versity of Washington, still linger in my memory, and I am grate- 
ful to him for his thoughtfulness. 

A. W. REESE 
St. PAUL’s COLLEGE 
Concorp1A, MissourRI 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, ¢.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States, Central Section 


The fall meeting for 1942 was held, despite growing transportation diffi- 
culties, at the University of California, Berkeley, on Saturday, November 7, 
with an attendance of thirty-one members. Professor Hazel D. Hansen, of 
Stanford University, presided over the sessions. 

At the morning session, held in California Hall, Professor Edward Meylan, 
of the university Department of French, Berkeley, and chairman of the re- 
cently formed California Committee on Education, gave an interesting account 
of the committee’s endeavors to secure, as among the several languages, some 
unified concept of valuation acceptable to all institutions of learning in the 
state, with special emphasis on actual language achievement as against the 
mere formal “completing” of courses. A number of questions and comments 
were provoked. 

After lunch Professor Raymond D. Harriman spoke most convincingly of 
the duty incumbent on every Latin teacher to include as a vital part of the 
program adequate instruction, not in the rather loose “derivations” so much 
in vogue at present, but rather in the manner in which Latin words are built 
up and organized, especially through the suffixes attached to stems, so that a 
student’s knowledge of words derived from the Latin would be, not a collec- 
tion of individual specimens, but a catalogue raisonné, enabling him to deter- 
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mine subsequently with ease the meaning of any new word of Latin derivation 
encountered. A keen discussion followed. 

Mrs. Carol Wickert, of El Cerrito, was chosen section president for 1942- 
1943, and Professor W. H. Alexander, of the University of California, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A welcome figure at the gathering was that of Dean Farley, 
of the College of the Pacific, Stockton, secretary-treasurer of the general 


Classical“Association of the Pacific States. 
W. H. ALEXANDER, SECRETARY 


Competitions of the American Academy in Rome 


The American Academy in Rome will conduct a competition for the award 
of two, or three, scholarships in classical studies with stipends totaling $2000. 
The jury, in its discretion, will award either two scholarships of $1000 each, 
or one scholarship of $1000 and two scholarships of $500 each. These scholar- 
ships will be granted for advanced study and research at an American uni- 
versity during the academic year 1943-1944. The competition is open to 
unmarried citizens of the United States under thirty-one years of age. Appli- 
cations are due by February 1, 1943. 

In addition, the Academy will offer not more than five scholarships in 
classical studies, with stipends totaling $1500, for members of the senior 
classes in the Academy’s contributing institutions who intend to do graduate 
work at an American university during the academic year 1943-1944. 

For particulars and application forms write to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

RoscoE GUERNSEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
American Academy in Rome 


Clarence Willard Gleason (1866-1942) 


Clarence Willard Gleason, a former Associate Editor of this JouRNAL, died 
after a brief illness on November 3. Born at Holden, Massachusetts, the 
son of Charles Willard and Jane Grey (Story) Gleason, he was graduated from 
Natick High School in 1884 and from Harvard College (A.B.) in 1888. He 
won his M.A. degree at Harvard the following year, and in 1934 received an 
Honorary M.A. degree from Trinity College. At Harvard he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

For fifty years, without interruption even for a sabbatical, Mr. Gleason 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to the teaching of Greek and Latin, all but 
seven of them at the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, from which he retired 
three years ago. From 1905 to 1912 he taught at the Volkmann School, Bos- 
ton. In the year 1932-1933, he was also acting headmaster at the Roxbury 
Latin School. 

He was a member of the New England Classical Association, of which he 
had been president, the American Philological Association, and the Boston 
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Classical Club. He served faithfully as secretary of the Eastern Section of the 
Classical Association of New England for thirty years, and for twenty years as 
secretary of the Classical Club of Boston. 

His several text books, the work of a painstaking scholar and the product of 
his own rich experience, have been an inspiration to many a teacher. In the 
classroom Mr. Gleason’s method of instruction never failed to arouse his 
students’ interest in the classics, while his genial personality and keen under- 
standing wit won their respect and esteem for the man himself. His institution 
of the annual observance of ‘’EgeAXabyw Day” on March 4th has become a 
tradition. 

Of him an editorial writer of the Boston Traveler wrote: 


This afternoon one of New England’s best known and best schoolmasters was buried. 
Clarence Willard Gleason for many years made the classics live for the boys of Roxbury 
Latin School. 

He had that flame of enthusiasm without which the schoomaster’s high calling be- 
comes a barren drudgery. That flame he could transmit to youngsters in his classroom, 
and thus make Caesar an adventure, Cicero an intellectual challenge, Virgil an emo- 


tional experience. 
Clarence Gleason made the classics live for the boys of Roxbury Latin School. While 


half a century of Roxbury Latin boys survive, his memory will be green. 


His was a career that merits our admiration. 
EARL W. TAYLOR 


Conditions in Greece 


The tragic conditions which followed the conquest of Greece and the sad 
fate of the Greeks have been relieved somewhat by the relaxation of the 
blockade and by the sending of foodstuffs by the Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion and the Allied governments. 

Since 1941 small shipments of food have been made from Turkey. In March 
the Swedish Ship ‘“‘Sicilia’”’ carried 2,300 tons of flour provided through Lend- 
Lease-Act arrangements. Three more Swedish ships arrived in Greece on 
August 24 with 15,000 tons of wheat, donated by the Canadian government, 
and 50 tons of medicines. Two more ships with 15,000 more tons of wheat 
arrived in Greece on October 2, and three ships left Montreal in the last week 
of September for Greece with foodstuffs and medicines. 

It has been arranged that these eight ships will continue their trips of 
mercy throughout the year 1943. The American and Canadian governments 
will provide the wheat through the Lend-Lease-Act, 15,000 tons per month; 
the Greek War Relief Association will pay for the transportation and the in- 
surance. This will amount to about $950,000 per month. 

A nation-wide campaign for 12 million dollars is being conducted by the 
Greek War Relief Association to meet this expense. Wherever there is a 


1 Reprinted from the Boston Traveler of November 4, 1942. 
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Community War Chest, the Association is included in the beneficiary war 
agencies. Where there is no Community War Chest, a special campaign will be 
conducted for raising the funds. 


Eta Sigma Phi National Essay Contest 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary classical fraternity, is announcing its 
second contest in a series of three begun last year. There will be first, second, 
and third prizes of $100, $50, and $25. The general topic chosen for this year 
is “The universality of Horace’s themes and imagery as shown by the influence 
of his lyrics upon English literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies.”’ The contestant may feel free to choose any portion of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries or any phase of the literature of those centuries, 
and may adopt a specific title for his essay accordingly. The essays may con- 
tain 3,000—3,500 words but should not exceed the upper limit. 

The competition is open to any undergraduate student of a four-year col- 
lege who is taking or has taken such classical courses as will provide a back- 
ground of knowledge sufficient for treating the subject thoroughly and com- 
petently. All essays are to be submitted not later than March 1, 1943. Three 
copies of each essay submitted are to be provided by the contestant. These are 
to be sent to the Executive Secretary without marks of identification; but 
with the contestant’s name and address enclosed on a separate sheet, and with 
it a statement from the head of the department of classical languages of his 
college certifying that he is qualified to compete in the contest. The Executive 
Secretary will enter upon each essay submitted an identifying number, and 
will retain the name and address of the sender when transmitting the essays 
themselves to the judges. The decision of the judges will be based upon con- 
tent and stylistic qualities. The fraternity reserves the right to withhold the 
prizes if the essays should be adjudged unworthy. Contestants who desire 
that their manuscripts be returned should expressly so request and should 
provide return postage. The winning essays will become the property of the 
fraternity, which reserves the right to print one or more of them in the 
Nuntius, official quarterly of Eta Sigma Phi. 

Mary K. Brokaw 


Ox10 UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


Tennessee Latin Tournament 

It is very encouraging to read an editorial in the Peabody Reflector, the offi- 
cial organ of the alumni of the George Peabody College for Teachers, headed 
“Youth Under the Latin Banner” (June, 1942, p. 216), and to see a picture of 
these same youth some pages farther along in the issue (p. 224). The editorial 
was written in appreciation of the Latin Tournament in Tennessee, which was 
at that time culminating in a final test of the winners of local contests, and 
awards to such final winners. Its closing paragraph reads: 
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These youngsters represent the very cream of the high school. They are willing to do 
all the hard work entailed in the study of Latin. They feel sure that they are learning to 
be more precise in understanding language and in expressing themselves; in getting a 
new insight into ancient literature and connecting life in the past with life today; in 
learning how to think more soberly and talking only after an attempt has been made to 
master some body of knowledge. These ideals are the source of their enthusiasm. 


Peabody College is one of the comparatively few teachers’ colleges where 
foreign languages and instruction in foreign languages are highly valued, and 
where subject content is still considered at least as important as method. It 
should be noted also that the whole tournament was under the capable super- 
vision of Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, Professor of Latin at the State College for 
Teachers at Memphis. Tennessee is indeed very fortunate in having two im- 
portant teacher-training institutions in which Latin is distinctly at the fore- 
front. There are, to be sure, other teachers’ colleges in which similar leader- 
ship exists, but we could wish that all such institutions had in their respective 
faculties strong, capable, and enthusiastic champions of the study of Latin, 
whose leadership would be felt throughout their several states as a stimulat- 
ing intellectual tonic. " 











CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


[Compiled by Professors Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


The American Historical Review xiv (1942).—(July: 747-764) N. Jasny, 
“Competition Among Grains in Classical Antiquity.” An analysis of the 
competition for acreage and consumers by barley and several varieties of 
wheat. Such factors as climate, peculiarities of the soils, production methods 
and costs, yield, preferences of consumers, marketing costs, and the relation 
of these to food habits are considered. xiv (1942).—(October: 20-29) 
Ernst Levy, “Reflections on the First ‘Reception’ of Roman Law in Ger- 
manic States.” This article is concerned with the reception of Roman law by 
the Visigoths in the fifth century. About 475 their king Euric released a codi- 
fication which “may safely be called the best legislative work of the fifth cen- 
tury.” His “reception of Roman law was... neither wholesale nor indis- 
criminate.” 


ELH: A Journal of English Literary History rx (1942).—(September: 157- 
187) T. W. Baldwin, “The Genesis of Some Passages Which Spenser Borrowed 
from Marlowe.” The discussion involves the citation of numerous passages 
from classical literature as ultimate sources. 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts xxtr (1942).—(November: 63-76) Elizabeth Pierce 
Blegen, “‘Recent Discoveries in Roman and Greek Art.” The author discusses 
a terra-cotta acroterion group of Zeus and Ganymede and a bronze statuette 
of a horse, which were both found at Olympia, and the following objects in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: two archaic stelae, a marble stele 
of the second half of the 5th century B.c., two bronze mirrors, and a Greek 
silver bowl. All this material has been described in earlier publications. Eleven 
illustrations are given. 


The Harvard Theological Review xxxv (1942).—(July: 171-179) Harold 
Mattingly, ““The Later Paganism.’’ The author discusses the changes that 
took place inside Greek and Roman paganism in the period of the Roman 
Empire, and how those changes were “‘working in the main towards a recon- 
ciliation with the new faith.” 


The Illustrated London News cct (1942).— (August 8: 162-3) Cecil Beaton, 
“Ancient Siwa ... A Libyan Oasis, Home of the Oracle Consulted by Alex- 
ander the Great.’”’ A descriptive note accompanies seven photographic illus- 
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trations, of which one shows a portion of the Ptolemaic frieze on the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. 


Isis xxx1v (1942).—(Summer: 4-6) O. Neugebauer, “Archimedes and 
Aristarchus.”’ The author believes ‘“‘that there is not sufficient reason to doubt 
Archimedes’ authorship” of the Sand Reckoner. (Autumn: 108-110) Rudolf 
von Erhardt and Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, “The Helix in Plato’s Astron- 
omy.” An interpretation of Timaeus 38r-39a. (161-162) Alfred C. Andrews, 
“Alimentary Use of Hoary Mustard in the Classical Period.” The ancients’ 
AapWarn, napicium or lapsana, “a wild spring sprout resembling broccoli,” is 
identified as Hirschfeldia incana (L.) Heldr. (Hirschfeldia adpressa Moench.). 
This article also notes other types of plants designated by the ancient names 
stated above. (164) Richard A. Martin, “Comparative Chronology.” On one 
page is outlined briefly the development in ancient times of civilization in 
Babylonia, Egypt, the Aegean area, and Switzerland. 


The Journal of English and Germanic Philology x11 (1942).—(October: 451-— 
477) Elmer Edgar Stoll, “Criticisms Criticized: Spenser and Milton.” In two 
instances the citation or interpretation of Greek and Latin poetry is involved. 


The Journal of Higher Education xim (1942).—(November: 414-419) 
George P. Schmidt, “‘The Classics and Democracy.” Although the classical 
tradition has remained for the United States “a unifying force in a centrifugal 
age,”’ a series of intellectual leaders beginning with Franklin and Jefferson 
strove to curtail its influence in education. 


The Journal of Religion xxm (1942).—(October: 359-370) Frederick C. 
Grant, ‘Ethics and Eschatology in the Teaching of Jesus.’’ During the past 
forty years a better understanding of ethics and eschatology as elements in 
the teaching of Jesus has resulted from “(1) a more accurate and more de- 
tailed knowledge of ancient Judaism; (2) a more thorough knowledge of the 
economic and social history of the ancient world . . . ; and (3) a more accurate 
exegesis of the New Testament... . ” 


Life x11 (1942).—(October 5; 104-108, 110, 113-115) David Cort, “Armies 
That Win: A Short History of the Art of Warfare Shows the Evolution of 
Weapons and the Principles That Have Always Brought Victory.” Included 
among the illustrations is a two-page chart showing the “Evolution of weap- 
ons from 350 B.c. to Present.”’ (October 19: 114, 117, 118, 121) ‘“‘The Sphinx 
Goes to War: Rocks and Sandbags Protect Its Neck Against Bombs.” There 
are nine photographic illustrations with explanatory notes. 

PAULI 


Modern Language Forum xxvii (1942).—(March, June: 40-42) Edwin A. 
Lee, “Basic Values of Foreign Languages.”’ Some considerations and recom- 
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mendations for teachers of modern foreign languages. (43-45) Dorothy C. Meri- 
gold, ‘“‘A Secondary-School Program in Foreign Languages.’’ Description of 
the coordinated program in operation in the Emerson Junior High School and 
the University High School of Los Angeles. 


Modern Language Quarterly m1 (1942).—(June: 235-242) Jacob Hammer, 
“Some Additional Manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae.” A brief description of twelve manuscripts, from Spain (2), 
Switzerland (1), Germany (1), and England (8), to supplement the list com- 
piled by Acton Griscom in his edition (1929) of the Historia Regum Britanniae. 


More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public Library) xvi (1942).—(June: 247- 
260) Zoltén Haraszti, “Early Printed Books.” Description of five more in- 
cunabula recently added to the collection of the Boston Public Library. 1 
facsimile. (September: 338) M. M., ‘““‘The Comedies of Terence with Woodcuts 
by Amman.” Brief description of an edition of Terence (Frankfurt, 1574), 
edited by Marc-Antoine Muret, with illustrations by Jobst Amman, “the 
foremost iconographer of his time.”’ 


National Review cxvu (1942).—(June: 568-572) George G. Lorne, ‘‘The 
Greek Anthology.’”’ Some comments on verse translation, with examples by 
the author. 


Bulletin of the New York Public Library xtv1 (1942).—(July: 539-684) Ida 
A. Pratt, “Ancient Egypt: 1925-1941,” Part m1. The concluding instalment 
of a bibliography, supplementing the author’s Ancient Egypt: A List of Refer- 
ences to Material in the New York Public Library (1925). 


Nineteenth Century and After cxxxu (1942).—(July: 24-29) G. M. Young, 
“The Art of Horace.’’ Some observations on Horace’s literary skill in the Odes 
and the Satires. In the latter can be found “the very accent of the civilized 
mind in its poetic moods, the articulated intelligence moving, so easily it 
seems, at just the proper distance between the earth and the clouds.” 


The Phithellene 1 (1942).—(July—August: 5 f.) T. Leslie Shear, “Greek Anti- 
quities.” A brief statement, made on behalf of a subcommittee of the pro- 
visional committee of American Philhellenes, concerning the reported condi- 
tion of archaeological sites, monuments, and museums under the German 
occupation. 


Princeton University Library Chronicle m1 (1942).—(June: 113-148) ‘‘The 
Garrett Collection of Manuscripts.” With 12 plates. (116-122) Philip K. Hitti, 
“TJ. The Arabic and Islamic Manuscripts.” (123-130) Donald D. Egbert, “TI. 
The Western European Manuscripts.” (131-135) Albert M. Friend, “III. 
The Greek Manuscripts.” (140-144) Allan C. Johnson, “V. The Papyri.” 


Review of English Studies xvimt (1942).—(April: 208-213) Arnold Daven- 
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port, “Interfused Sources in Joseph Hall’s Satires.” It is only rarely that Hall’s 
borrowings in Virgidemiae “savour of the mechanical. For the most part they 
are assimilations rather than imitations; and as a rule one finds that a remem- 
bered passage of Juvenal, for instance, has brought with it into Virgidemiae 
touches from Virgil, Chaucer, and probably other authors as well.’”’ Some 
examples of this “‘interfused’’ recollection of classical literature are given. 


Review of Politics rv (1942).—(April: 206-222) William O. Shanahan, “The 
Literature on War.” The first work treated in the section entitled ““The Class- 
ics of Military Literature” (207-216) is Flavius Vegetius Renatus’ De Re 
Militari. 


Saturday Review of Literature xxv (1942).—(July 25: 3-4, 15) C. Alexander 
Robinson, Jr., “Alexander, Aristotle, and the Brotherhood of Man.” An essay 
on the personality and the achievement of Alexander, who “by giving a new 
direction to Greek culture and making it world-wide . . . permanently altered 
the course of history itself.’”’ He ‘‘created not only a new world, but also a new 
conception of the world, the world of common interests. . . . In short, a great 
man, perhaps the most important European in history, had walked the earth.” 


School and Society tv1 (1942).—(July 4: 1-4) Frederick E. Bolton, “Waste- 
ful Foreign-Language Requirements.” The criticism mentions specifically only 
modern languages. “‘Certainly the foreign languages should be taught... . 
They should be taught far more extensively and better to the few who have 
aptitudes for them and interest enough to really master them. The superficial 
and fleeting knowledge that most children have of the foreign languages that 
they have studied would be hidicrous were it not so tragic... .”’ (August 1: 
95) “An English Investigation of the Value of Greek as a School Study.” 
Mention of, and partial quotation from, “‘An Appeal to Teachers of Classics,” 
issued over the signatures of F. Clarke (London), M. L. Jacks (Oxford), and 
F. K. Smith (London), all professional British educationists, and published 
in The Journal of Education for April, 1942. The “Appeal” recommends to 
classicists that they co-operate in an investigation into the value, particularly 
compared with that of Latin, and the methods of teaching Greek in the English 
schools. (August 22: 148 f.) V. C. Coulter, ‘‘ ‘Germania’ in the Time of Tacitus 
—and Now.” Comparison of certain quoted passages of the Germania with 
selected remarks of Adolph Hitler to show how “a few comments of Tacitus 
. .. have more than passing interest and more than accidental pertinence” to 
the modern reader. 


Scientific Monthly tv (1942).—(August: 159-165) E. A. Speiser, ‘Ancient 
Mesopotamia and the Beginnings of Science.’”’ Four main propositions: (1) 
“Available evidence points to Mesopotamia as the oldest known center of 
scientific observation permanently recorded”; (2) “ . . . this activity comes to 
include such widely separated fields as education and language study, juris- 
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prudence and the mathematical and natural sciences’’; (3) “‘the numerous ele- 
ments in this broad advance are basically interrelated,” the initial impulse 
being traceable to “‘a concept of society whereby the powers of the state are 
restricted and the rights of the individual receive a corresponding emphasis”’; 
(4) early scientific development in Egypt, ‘“‘while notable in some fields, such 
as medicine and engineering . . . lacked the breadth and balance manifested 
in contemporary Mesopotamia.” 


Studies in Philology xxx1x (1942).—(July: 489-501) E. Bagby Atwood, 
“The Story of Achilles in the Seege of Troye.”” A study of sources, leading to 
the conclusion that the author of the Seege probably drew most of his details 
for the story of Achilles from his reading in Statius’ Achilleid and in the post- 
classical Latin Excidium Troiae, discovered a few years ago. (510-523) M. L. 
W. Laistner, ‘Richard Bentley: 1742-1942.” An appraisal of Bentley’s bril- 
liant scholarship and a defense of his scholarly procedure, with particular at- 
tention to his work on the text of Horace. (580-595) Herman J. Weigand, 
“Recent Studies of Germany’s Classical Heritage.” 


Times Literary Supplement (London) x11 (1942).—(No. 2109, July 4: 331) 
“Rescuing the Classics.’’ An editorial comprising comments on T. R. Glover’s 
recent book, The Challenge of the Greek and Other Essays. “Our knowledge of 
ancient Greek literature and thought confronts us with a challenge. . . . It is 
the call to remember the rock whence our civilization was hewn and the pit 
whence we were digged; and the challenge to keep its tradition alive or to 
neglect it and die. . . . It is we, not the classics . . . that are on trial. It is we 
who stand to lose if the classical discipline is allowed to fade... . ” 


Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes tv (1941-1942).—(April- 
July: 124-138) Edgar Wind, ‘‘The Sources of David’s Horaces.’’ The relative 
importance of Corneille’s drama and other sources for the artist David’s sketch 


of Horace condamné and his painting of Le Serment des Horaces. Illustrated. 
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